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A  SERMON, 
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John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  1820. 
nv  MARCUS  SMITH,  A.  M. 

I  will  incline  mino  ear  to  a  parablr :  I  will  open  my  dark  sayin;; 
upon  the  harp.— Ha.tLM  xlix.  4* 

[Concliideii  frotn  page  314.] 

Wo  are  told  that  freemasonry  bej’Cts  a  firairascri-j 
tied  and  restricted  benevolence.  .Special  rel<ition« 
create  special  obligations  and  duties.  Neither  Jus¬ 
tice  nor  benevolence  requires  us  as  members  of  fim- 
dies,  of  cnintnunities  or  nations,  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  our  labors  until  we  can  cultivate  no  p.irt  of  it; 
and  to  suppose  that  the  peculiar  and  prc'-eminent 
obligations  existing  among  masons,  tn  alVord  contri¬ 
bution  and  relief,  close  the  avenues  of  universal  phi 
tanthropy,  is  repulsive  to  sound  argument  and  to 
truth.  Whatever  cultivates  the  spirit  of  liberality, 
removes  the  obstacles  to  an  extensive  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  benevolence.  The  nature  of  our  institution 
forms  one  of  the  mo^t  powerful  arguments  in  the 
minds  of  freemasons  (or  supiiocting  those  charitable 
institutions  which  are  not  immedi.itely  connected 
with  th^  interests  of  the  fraternity.  Adduce  but  one 
instance  where  freemasonry  has  impaired  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  sympatibies  of  men,  and  I  will  admit  the 
plausibility  of  the  objection.  There  are  selfish  free¬ 
masons,  but  their  selfishness  is  the  fruit  of  their  de¬ 
pravity,  and  not  of  Uie  tendency  of  the  institution. 
And  I  hazard  nothing  in  s.iying  that  our  kind  asso¬ 
ciation  is  destined  in  the  progress  of  celestial  chari¬ 
ty  to  aid  in  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Immanuel 
through  the  world.  The  knowledge  of  freemasm- 
ry  never  quenched  the  patriotism  of  a  Washington, 
nor  damped  the  arelor  of  a  Newel,  a  Hall,  and  a 
Richards,  in  the  land  of  Pagan  darkness.  I  shall 
never  admit  the  validity  of  this  objection,  until  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  cultivation  of  benevolence 
.has  a  tendency  to  annihilate  it,  and  the  masonic  in¬ 
stitution  is  illiberal  and  anti-christian.  *  . 

It  is  s.aid  the  masonic  institution  is  too  exclusive 
in  its  nature.  This  objection  seems  to  involve  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  designs  of  Deity.  Why  are  not 
feiniles  admitted  to  your  public  elections,  and  to 
share  in  the  labors  and  honors  of  the  legislative,  the 
executive  and  judiciary  departments?  Would  it  be 
no  perversion  of  the  designs  of  God — no  aggression 
on  the  happiness  of  man,  to  drive  the  fair  sex  from 
the  enchanting  scenes  of  the  domestic  circle  to  halls 
of  legislation  and  courts  of  justice?  Certainly  they 
are  not  excluded  on  the  ground  of  incompetence. — 
The  Creator  has  not  deprived  them  of  powers  of  in¬ 
tellect,  of  decision  and  candor  of  judgement.  And 
who  hath  borne  abuse  witli  more  patience — alflic- 
tion  with  more  fortitude,'  or  exhibited  a  faith 
more  inviolate  than  woman?  Erevmasonry  was 
never  designed  primarily  and  directly  to  benefit  the 
female  sex,  nor  are  they  forgotten  or  neglected  in 
the  institutes  of  the  fraternity.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  wives,  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
of  freemasons,  provisions,  too,  which  give  the  fair 
sex  little  reason  to  discard  this  institution.  It  is  the 
the  boast  of  freemasons,  and  1  know  nut  but  it  is  the 
righteousness  of  many,  that  their  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  have  an  assy  I  urn  from  pressing  need.  The 
secrecy  of  our  meetings,  the  jealousies  and  prejudi¬ 
ces  of  mankind,  and  the  reputation  of  oiir  cause, 
prohibit  the  amalgamation  of  the  sexes.  I  can  on¬ 
ly  say,  freemasonry  was  never  designed  to  divert 
them  from  their  praise-woithy  empicvments,  and 
thus  subvert  the  fabric  of  domestic  felicity. 

It  is  said  our  forms,  ceremonies  and  symbols  are 
'gaudy, expensive  and  useless  1  have  only  to  say, 


that  where  an  object  is  offensive  the  appendages  to  slanders  it  may  receive  from  the  ignorance,  or  prej- 
that  object  are  also  olfensive.  As  they  are  neither  udicc,  or  bigotry  of  mankind.  We  do  not  pretend 
of  heathen  nor  pagan  orign,  I  leave  the  objection  it  changes  the  heart,  therefore  do  not  make  us  ame 
with  this  single  remark,  that  they  are  the  symbols  nable  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  we  do  not 
of  our  moral  and  masonic  instructions  and  the  re-  profess  to  seek.  And  now  my  numerous  audience 
positories  of  our  secrets.  you  have  before  you  the  object  which  has  this  day 

To  the  objection  that  we  admit  men  of  blemished  assembled  you.  The  fraternity  have  not  assembled 
characters,  1  can  only  reply,  that  it  is  unmasonic  and  to  spread  hilarity  and  dissipation  through  yo  ir  ranks, 
treacherous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  fraternity. —  or  to  excite  your  curiosity  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
To  retain  such  members  is  equally  unwise  and  un-  implements  of  our  profession.  We  are  gathered  to 
kind.  The  tendency  of  this  institution  is  to  produce  contemplate  the  virtuous  examples  and  excellent 
moral  character,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  this  precepts  of  him  from  whom  we^ave  derived  some 
tendency  is  counteracted  by  depravity,  I  have  only  of  the  maxims  of  the  fraternity.  We  are  assembled 
to  ask  you  in  candor  to  attribute  the  effect  to  the  to  repeat  our  plighted  vows  and  contemplate  the  re 
true  cause.  Immorality  is  the  ctfecl  of  depravity,  lations,  the  employments,  and  the  duties  of  the  fra 
and  not  of  freemasonry.  Were  this  institution  con-  ternity.  VVe  have  come  as  so  many  tributary  streams 
genial  to  crime,  all  the  sceptres  and  wealth  of  a  to  mingle  our  generous  flow  of  friendship  in  one 
world  could  not  save  it  from  dissolution.  I  am  sorry  common  and  united  expression  of  affection, 
th  It  some  men  have  borne  the  name  of  freemasons;  I  said  we  arc  ps-scmbled  This  is  not  the  privilege 
and  had  I  ever  discovered  in  the  institution  itself  of  all  masons.  <1  hear  a  voice  from  Europe  saying 
jiiy  thing  repugnant  to  devotion  of  soul,  I  would  — Earth  has  notjreceived  her  emancipation — we  are 
never  have  entered  another  lodge.  I  can  see,  and  1  not  all  free.  Russia  and  France  have  forged  their 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  prejudice  or  reason  chains  for  our  irethren.  But,  thanks  to  God,  we 
— lean  sec  a  difference  between  the  effects  of  free-  live  under  a  1  ee,  enlightened  and  happy  govern 
masonry  on  the  moral  character  of  man,  and  the  inent — a  govert  nu-nt  that  docs  not  tremble  at  every 
efl’ecU  of  a  depraved  heart  and  a  disordered  consti-  rustling  leaf,  m  r  maintain  its  reverence  by  abusive 
tuiion.  errors.  Our  s  eptre  is  held  by  persuasion  not  by 

I  have  but  one  more  objection  to  answer,  and  that  power.  It  rest'  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
is,  that  freemasons  trust  in  this  institution  forsalva-  not  on  the  drea  1  of  arms.  Let,  then,  sympathy  and 
tion.  That  some  do  not,  I  cannot  be  answerable,  gratitude  mingi  with  every  growing  attachment  t 
but  I  <.an  say,  such  confidence  is  fatal  and  ruinous,  our  beloved  fra  ernity. 

I  can  sec  no  inseparable  connection  between  the  in-  I  now  addres  myself  to  the  officers  and  fraternity 
stitntion  of  freemasonry  and  the  church  of  Christ,  of  this  lodge  ani  to  the  brethren  present.  Brethren' 
VVe  do  not  re(|uire  holiness  of  heart  to  mcriibersbip,  I  congratulate  j  ui  on  this  interesting  occasion;  and 
and  without  piety  we  can  discharge  all  the  duties  of  though  1  may  h  ve  trespassed  on  your  patience,  in 
a  free  and  accepted  mis'in,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  dulge  mein  a  cw  remarks.  You  are  invested  in 
lodge  extentl.  Tiiere  is  a  sense,  and  an  important  the  insignia  of  (n  institution  capable  of  conferring 
sense  in  which  man  can  perform  no  acceptable  duty  as  much  honour  on  you,  as  you,  by  your  utmost 
without  holiness  of  heart.  Some  men  trust  in  ex-  assiduity,  are  Lapable  of  conferring  on  it. — 
tcrnal  morality,  some  in  a  hypocritical  and  heartless  These  badges,  like  the  varied  shades  on  the  car 
profession  of  religion  for  salvation.  Such  must  pet  of  nature,  have  been  worn  by  many  genera 
abide  the  consequences  of  their  mistakes,  but  they  tions  with  honu  to  themselves,  and  profit  to  the  fra 
form  no  argument  against  inculcating  morality  and  ternity.  They  ire  all  fraught  with  useful  and  salu- 
enforcing  external  obedience.  tary  instructiori.  Though  to  many  they  are  dark 

I  doubt  not  the  first  friends  of  the  institution  were  sayings,  inexplii  able  enigmas,  yet  to  you  their  Ian- 
pious  men,  and  that  all  masons  ought  to  be  pious. —  guage  is  knowiE  Happy  arc  you  if  you  obey  their 
But  the  graceless  man,  who  is  unsanctified  at  in.structiuns.  'r|hc  child  observes  the  bolder  features 
heart  is  no  more  the  subject  of  salvation  for  being  of  nature.  Fie  tsoon  passes  to  a  more  minute  inspec 
a  mason.  I  will  never  crimson  iny  skirts  by  telling  tion,  and  is  raised  to  an  admiration  of  the  sublimity, 
you  freemasonry  is  n  sufficient  righteousness  without  complication  ahd  power  of  the  divine  works,  and 
holiness  of  heart.  lam  a  friend  to  the  institution,  marks  the  road  to  eminence  and  usefulness.  He  re- 
and  to  all  its  snpporter.s,  but  I  will  never  misrepre-  teives  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of  sci 
sent  its  character  nor  its  privileges.  It  is  not  the  ence,  is  awkwardly  seated  in  the  chair  of  magistracy, 
church  of  Christ,  it  is  a  masonic  institution.  Free-  and  aspires  to  superior  excellence.  With  the  pat- 
masonry  never  did  and  never  will  receive  a  farthing’s  terns  of  greatness  and  excellence  before  him,  be 
bc'iiefit  from  false  coloring  and  exaggeration.  It  is  builds  his  moral  temple,  and  in  the  assaults  of  anen 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  pious,  the  good  and  the  vious  and  treacherous  world,  he  dies  in  its  defence, 
great,  being  founded  on  sympathy  anti  the  scriptures,  or  survives  to  add  new  lustre  to  its  magnificence. — 
and  let  the  world  know  our  hopes  of  usefulness,  not  This  is  the  history  of  man — this  is  the  history  of  a 
our  hopes  of  salvation,  rest  on  this  institution.  VVe  mason.  Brethren,  remember  that  distinction  is  im 
look  to  richer  blood  than  that  which  sprinkled  the  pressed  on  the  features  of  creation;  and  in  the  tndral 
altar,  to  a  more  gUrious  tabernacle  than  that  pitched  world,  an  investiture  of  office  is  an  augmentation  of 
by  man, and  to  a  plan  of  salvation  of  which  the  an-  responsibilities.  To  inform, you  then  what  you 
cient  temple  with  all  its  ceremonies  and  appendages  ought  to  be,  is  ty  inform  you  xVhat  our  in^itution  re- 
was  only  a  type.  The  scenery  with  which  the  fra-  quires  yon  to  be.  It  requires  that  our  officers  be 
ternity  are  conversant,  is  instructive  and  deligtful,  vigilant,  indefatigable  men;  and  that  aR  masons  be 
but  not  saving  without  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  true  to  their  trust.  It  require?  a  guardian,  walchful 
I  would  not  blame  the  pious  Christian  who  knows  attention  to  our  secrets.  Vice  should  not  be  suft'erert 
the  inelficacy  of  every  thing  but  the  blood  of  Christ  to  prey  on  a  single  character.  The  door  of  admis- 
to  fit  man  for  blessedness,  for  withholding  himself  sion  should  be  guarded  with  the  burnished  steel,  and 
and  his  sons  from  the  lodge,  if  freemasonry  was  a  no  man  should  be  received  without  the  test  of  the 
si’hemc  ol  self-righteousness.  But  such  1  have  not  square.  Our  advancing  brethren  should  not  pass 
learned  it  to  be,  nor  have  I  learned  such  to  be  the  ground  unexplored.  No  one  can  admire  beauties 
sentiments  of  freemasons  in  general.  While  I  be-  undiscovered,  ror  discharge  obligations  of  which  he 
lieve  freemasonry  to  be  inferior  to  the  church,  I  be-  is  ignorant.  As  union  and  harmony  arc  peculiarly 
lieve  it  to  be  the  best  institution  ever  established  by  the  strength  of  our  beloved  institution,  let  not  di» 
man.  As  such  I  espouse  it,  and  as  such  I  can  defend  cord  plant  his  standard  in  the  sanctmn  sanctorum 
it  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  from  all  the  aspersions  and  Lict  universal  cordiality  reign,  and  every  root  ot 
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bitterness  be  drowned  in  the  tears  of  fraternal  af-|  yond  the  doubt  of  scepticism.  For  its  character  ori-  judgment  and  liberality,  hive  encouraged  this  ad 
fection.  I  have  no  fears  on  the  subject  of  the  deve-l  ginally,  we  are  left  to  grope  in  d  rkness,  but  it  is  inirable  invention,  and  induced  Mr.  Babbage  to  un 
lopeincnt  of  our  secrets.  No  steel  can  break  tlie  probable  that  its  original  formation  was  for  the  pur-  <lert.ike  the  construction  of  an  engine  applicable  t' 
bars  of  faithful  hearts.  Our  characters  are  the  besti  pose  of  preserving  the  secrets  of  tl  e  operative  rna-  more  extensive  calculations,  which  is  now  proceed 
comment  on  the  value  of  our  institution.  Visit  the  son  (as  we  know  that  in  ancient  tiii  es  every  hr.incli  ing  as  rapidly  as  its  very  dijllicult  and  complex  na 
widow  and  the  fatherlcs.s,  and  keep  unspotted  from  ,  of  mechanical  ingenuity  was  kept  i  i  mystery  by  the  turc  will  admit.*  ' 

the  world.  I  am  happy  iu  the  reflection  that  ma  j  dilfcreiit  classes  of  workmen)  and  from  which  has  The  progress  of  similar  idstitutions  in  the  provin 
sonry  is  rising.  May  its  excellence  keep  pace  witii  ^  sprung  the  present  moral  structure,  by  admitting,  at  ces  forms  a  still  more  novelj  and  eharacteristic  fea 
its  influence.  I  regret  that  in  travelling  to  the  east- 1  difl’erent  periods,  individuals  who  U  d  not  belong  to  ture  of  the  times,  and  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
ern  world,  where  t/eernasoury  arose  first,  with  the  that  branch  of  mechanism.  It  has,  .  t  dirterent  peri-  extended  almost  inJcliniteli',  they  iiuy  exert  here 
orient  sun,  and  is  most  needed  in  its  kind  and  allevi-i  ods,  been  the  subject  of  suspicion  and  during  the  .ifler  a  more  important  int|uence  on  the  character 
ating  character,  there  it  must  endure  the  frowns  of  j  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  moii.arch,  fi  arful  of  its  ti*ii-  and  intellectual  attiiinnentii  of  the  nation  than  even 

inonarchs,  and  the  jealousies  of  political  dema- j  dency  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  go  .  eminent,  ilirec-  the  societies  of  London.  We  shall  first  considei 

gogues.  But,  brethren,  our  land  has  received  theiti  d  some  of  her  most  wise  and  f.iitliful  ministers  to  separately  the  establishments  for  promoting  astrono 
tiecree  of  Cyrus  concerning  the  captives,  and  our  |  enter  the  lodge,  and  report  its  c  laracter  to  her.  rnical  science.  The  Observatory  of  Oxf«rd  c.ine 

nation  has  trodden  the  desert  and  sundered  the  cords  j  They  were  compelled  to  pray  for  admission,  but  next  after  the  royal  foundation  at  Greenwich,  alrea 


nieir  report  sat-  dy  mentioned.  It  was  begiin  in  1772,  from  funds 


of  tyranny.  We  now  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  were  found  worthy  and  admitted.  Their  report  sat-  dy  mentioned.  It  was  begiin  in  1772,  from  funds 
and  rejoice  in  emancipation  from  bondage.  We  isfied  the  queen,  that  in  a  lodge,  a  nong  good  m.i-  buqueathed  by  Dr.  Radeliflte,  and  observations  have 
now  recline  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  enjoy  .  suns,  every  thing  of  a  politic.il  or  sectarian  nature  is  been  regularly  registered  ihcre  ever  since  its  com- 
the  benignity  of  the  supreme  architect  of  the  uni- j  left  at  the  outer  door.  More  reci  ntly,  uinler  the  pktion.  The  superior  ac<uracy  obtained  by  the 
verse;  and  yet  there  is  spread  before  you  the  empire!  reign  of  the  weak  Ferdinand  of  Sp;  in,  the  order  Ins  umparison  of  independenj  corresponding  observa 
of  need — the  field  of  your  labors.  The  report  ot  been  proscribed,  anil  its  members  driven  like  the  tions,  and  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  positions 
the  Grand  lodge  of  this  state  for  the  present  year  liunted  deer  from  his  dominions;  b  it  still  it  exists  in  of  observers,  in  a  country!  where  changes  in  the 
will  tell  you  that  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  the  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  glol  t-,  among  all  n.i-  state  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  frequent,  constitute 
fatherless  have  drained  our  treasury.  The  work  be-  tions,  and  people  of  .ill  colours,  degrees,  and  deiiom-  sutfKient  grounds  for  desiring  the  foundation  of  ob 
fore  us  will  never  lose  its  reward.  With  the  rising  inations,  who  believe  in  a  true  ai  d  living  God —  servatories  at  all  our  Universities.  But  they  may 
interests  of  our  beloved  institution  before  us,  may  none  other  can  gain  admission.  .M  my  object  to  the  also  he  appropriated  to  the  Instruction  of  academical 
we  se  labor  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  affection,  as  to  order,  in  consequence  of  the  scer  u  y  in  which  the  students,  as  they  atford  opportunities  for  tlie  delivc 
see  our  work  approved.  And,  in  deocndence  on  the  |  busine's  of  the  lodge  is  transacted;  but  the  best  an  ry  of  lectures  illustrating  the  practical  application 
pardoning  grace  and  blood  of  the  Uedeemer,  may|»wcr  which  can  be  given  to  suib  i^.that  so  soon  .  s  of  mathematics  to  astronoinw,  and  may  add  a  power 
you  mingle  in  that  happy  throng  who  shall  lay  the  its  transactions  shall  become  piiblir,  it  will  no  Ion-  ful  stimulus  and  zest  to  thcT^prosecution  of  mathema- 
capstone  in  heaven  with  shoutings  of  grace,  grace,!  ger  be  a  separate  society,  fi.r,  from  it ;  great  extension  tital  studies  in  general.  jvVe  cannot  mention  the 
unto  it.  it  would  be  impossible  to  exerci>i  those  charities  excellence  of  the  Radclii|e  Observatory,  and  the 

-  for  which  it  is  bound  together;  and  when  every  man  costliness  and  beauty  of  thij  insiruincnts,  without  re 

The  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  concludes  an  ar-  shall  become  a  mason,  there  will  n  j  longer  be  occa-  membering  with  egret  the  Scanty  attendance  of  siu- 
tide  describing  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  sum  for  any  association  to  cement  tliem  together.  By  dents  on  the  astronomical  lectures  at  Oxford.  We 
stone  of  a  large  Episcopal  Church  in  Carlisle  ii,  • ‘he  rules  of  the  association,  no  m.iii  will  be  asked  liavo  already  declared  our  opinion  of  the  superior 
ti.„  n  im..,;.,.,  ;  to  enter,  but  to  every  one  wlio  m.iy  be  found  wor-  advantages  of  tuition  by  private  lectures,  the  systi  m 

*  R  •  thy.  the  portals  of  the  temple  will  he  freidy  opened,  at  present  adopted  in  our  jiniversities;!  but  consis- 


stone  of  a  large  Episcopal  Church,  in  Carlisle,  in 
that  state,  with  the  following  remarks; — 

The  fraternity,  decorated  in  all  the  insignia  of  their 
various  grades  and  orders,  attracted  nriudi  attention 
from  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  royal  arch,  with  their  jewels  of  gold, 
and  sashes  of  red,  the  mark  masters,  in  orange,  and 
the  master  masons  in  their  sashes  and  aprons  of  blue 
and  white,  and  the  whole  decorated  w  ith  the  vari- 


EI.i:CTIOJT  OF  OFFZCEaS. 

On  the  ISth  ult.  La  Favette  Lodge,  No.  I  I,  was 


tently  with  this  plan,  and  liitlmut  wishing  that  the 
cultivation  of  physical  sciijnce  should  constitute  a 
leading  branch  of  the  rcgiJlar  education  of  our  aca¬ 
demical  youth,  we  feel  satisfied  that  public  lecture* 


Iiic  ruyai  aicii,  wiiiiiiieir  jewels  oi  goiu.,  —  ,  f, - i.  u  .  iiemical  yoUtn,  we  teel  sal 

ties  of  red,  the  mark  masters,  in  orange,  and  !  in.stalled  by  Leonard  Ross,  Lsq.  who  had  a  war-  introduced  with  i 

ter  masons  in  their  sashes  and  aprons  of  blue  | other  studies  wherever  t 
ite,  and  the  whole  decorated  w  ilh  the  vari- !  .P^****  town  of  Atlas,  I  ike  county,  in  that  state.  instruments  and  exp 


propriety,  os  access  try  to 
tne  exhibition  n  f  ph  ilofo 
pVriments,  or  specimen*  cl 


towards  dispersing  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  has 
existed  against  the  institution  of  freemasonry.  Ii 
IS  too  true  that  a  feeling  of  hostility  where  it  does 
exist,  is  often  the  result  of  ill  conduct  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  square  their  actions  in  j 
such  a  manner  as  to  walk  holy  before  God,  and  tu 
do  justice  to  all  men;  but  it  is  nut  charitable  to  con- 1 


f  prejudice  which  has  IV  iHiam  Ross,  1  reasurer;  James  W  .  W  h.tney,  Sec-  ,  j.  Academy, 

of  freemasonry.  I.  i  Anaos  Bancroft,  Senior  Deacon ;  Lunes  M  enriched  wikh  valuable  memoirs  from 

st.lity  where  it  does  Abner  \  oung,  lyler.  ■  „troiiomer  ai  the  f.ead  of  this  institu- 


ARTS  AND  SOIDNCIIS 


tson.  The  lectures  on  asttonomy,  delivered  by  Dr 
I  Brinkley,  have  also  been  pf  eminent  utility. 

I  An  Observatory  was  erected  at  Armagh,  and  en 
dowed  in  1793,  by  tlie  latcj  primate  of  Ireland,  Lord 


do  justice  to  all  men;  but  it  is  not  charitable  to  con-  ASTRONOMICAL  SCIENCE.  flowed  in  1793,  by  tlie  latcj  primate  of  Ireland,  Lord 

deinn  a  whole  community  for  the  evil  conduct  of  a|  The  British  Quarterly  Review  for  June  last,  in  an  Rokeby,  who  munificently  provided  funds  out  of  liis 
few.  Rather  let  ns  contrast  the  good  acts  of  the  or-  S  ientific  Institutions  of  its  country,  private  property  for  the  muintainance  of  an  astrono- 

der  with  the  evil  conduct  of  a  few  unworthy  mem-1  r  ti..  mcr  and  one  assistant.  We  may  refer  our  readers 

bers,  and  we  shall  find  innumerable  cases  in  which  following  account  of  the  Observato-  _  - - - - ^  „  ...... 


......  ..  .v. •  i  ..f  *1,..  »  mcr  anu  one  assisidiii.  »»e  may  reicr  our  reaiiers 

bers,  and  we  shall  find  innumerable  cases  in  wliich !  ^  Mowing  aero  iiit  of  the  Observato-  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

the  poor  and  friendless  widow  has  found  a  proteitor,  j  nes  and  Astronomical  Institutions:  Bhilosophical  Transactions  of  1806.  for 

the  suffering  orphan’s  tears  have  been  dried,  and  the  (  The  institutions  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  proofs  of  the  utility  of  this  institution.  Thevalua- 
rugged  path  of  an  unfortunate  brother  has  been  made  I  London,  in  lS2l,  was  actively  promoted  by  many  ble  instruments  now  constructing  at  the  expense  of 
smooth.  Among  the  chosen  tribe  a  Judas  wasfound  j  of  the  most  distinguished  fellows  of  the  Royal  Soci-  (he  present  primate,  and  his  recent  judicious  choice 
capable  of  sacrificing  his  master,  and  in  the  best  regu- 1  ety.  Besides  an  excellent  volume  of  Transactions  nf  an  astronomer,  will  soon  enable  this  Observatory 
lated  and  most  worthy  families,  an  unworthy  son  or  I  already  published,  we  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  rank  among  the  first  in  Europe.  To  the  above 
brother  is  found;  and  can  it,  therefore,  be  surprising,!  to  state  other  important  benefits  which  have  result-  .ve  are  happy  to  add  the  Observatory  lately  erected 
to  meet  an  occasional  unworthy  member  of  an  asso-  ed  from  their  efforts.  A  valuabh*  set  of  tables  for  ^t  Cambridge,  inferior  to  none  in  the  beautv  and  ap- 
ciation  which  is  so  extensive  as  the  masonic?  Ma-  reducing  the  observed  to  the  true  places  of  stars  is  pcsitene<s  of  the  building,  the  expenses  of  which, 
sonry  cannot  make  an  individual  worse,  but  may  preparing  at  the  expense  of  the  Jiocicty,  including  as  well  as  the  instruments,- have  been  defrayed  part- 
make  him  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen.  above  3,000  stars,  and  comprehending  all  known,  to  |y  i,y  (h,.  fnnJs  of  the  University,  and  partly  by  a 

Tbe  gaudy -attire  and  the  seeming  frivolous  signs  those  of  the  fifth  magnitude  inclusive,  and  all  the  subscription  among  the  members.  The  favorite  »tu- 
of  the  fraternity,  creates  in  the  mind  ot  serious  but  most  useful  of  the  sixth  and  seventh.  An  incident  ,ii,.g(,f  the.  University  are  admirably  calculated  t» 
unreflecting  persons,  a  feeling  derogatory  to  the  which  occurred  during  some  of  the  proceedings  of  ensure  the  success  of  the  establishment, 
dignity  of  the  order,  but  such  as  entertain  those  this  Society  has  given  origin  to  oqe  of  the  most  ex-  Private  Observatories  have  multiplied  so  remark- 
feelings  are  unacquainted  with  the  bearing  of  what  traordinary  of  modern  inventions.  To  ensure  acc-u-  ,bly  in  Engl.ind  since  the  commencement  of  the 
they  judge  from;  to  them  many  things  may  appear  racy  in  the  calculation  of  certain  tables,  separate-  |,,st  reign,  that  we  cannot  attempt  an  enumeration 
trivial  that,  to  the  initiated,  convey  ideas  ind  con-  cornputors  had  been  employed,  and  tw.»  members  id  ofthetn.  They  alTord  evidence  of  the  diff  usion  of 
duce  to  feelings  of  the  most  pious  and  sublime  na-  the  Soci-.-ty  having  been  chosen  to  compare  the  re-  s.  ientific  taste  amongst  the  wealthier  classes  in  the 


-if  them.  They  afford  evidence  of  the  diffusion  of 
S'  ientific  taste  amongst  the  wealthier  classes  in  the 


ture;  every  ornament  to  them  is  a  pious  messenger  suits,  detected  ro  many  errors,  as  to  induce  one  ot  ,-ountry,  and  many  of  them  have  produced  lasting 
which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  we-arer  a  remem-  them  to  express  his  regret  that  the  work  could  no-  inonumcnts  of  their  successful  labours.  The  obser- 
brance  of  his  duty  to  his  fellow,  and  allegiance  to  '  e  executed  by  a  machine.  To  this,  the  otiicr  mem 
his  God.  If  thefinstitution  had  not  been  a  virtuous  ber,  Mr.  B.ibbage,  at  once  replied,  “  th..l  ilii.c  w  is 

one,  it  could  not  have  existed  unchanged,  through  impossible;”  and  persevering  in  the  inquiry,  whiil.  *  For  a  more  full  account  of  ihi*  extraordinary  machine, «ee 
all  the  gloom  and  superstition  of  the  earliest  ages  of  had  thus  suggested  itself,  ke  produced  at  hast  a  work  'J''  »  Letter  to  Sir  ll.  P.-ivy,  -‘On  rhe  ^iilicatioiiof 

♦  k,  fk«  _  c  I  1  r  L-  ^  1  I  .11  .1  Machinei  v  to  llie  l  alculatinn  of  Mathcruatic.-il  Tables,  PU" 

theworld,  and  the  bigotry  and  persecution  of  more  ing  model  of  a  michine  foi  c-.lculating  tables  with  ij.hcd  br  Itoothe.  Krook-.ircet,  PortUnd-place. 

.'nodern  times  That  it  has  so  existed  is  a  fact  be-  surprising  accuracy.  The  Geverninont,  with  equal  j  Quarterly  Keview,  No.  XLV.  p.  atf'i. 


No.  41.1 


TIIK  EbClllTOIR 


rations  made,  for  example,  on  double  stars,  at  Mr. 
South’s  private  oliservatory,  by  h  unself  and  Dr.  Her- 
<heil,  pnblifiied  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction.s, 
obtiined  immediately  Lalande’s  medal  from  tin 
Krench  Institute — a  circunnstajicc  equally  honorable 
to  the  French  ai.d  to  this  country. 

It  is  evident  from  siuh  farts,  and  from  the  liberal 
grants  voted  of  l.ite  years  by  the  Parli  .ment  to  'he 
Observatory  of  Greenwich,  that  exertion  on  the  p.iri 
of  the  Peaple,  and  of  the  (»overnment,  in  promo 
ling  astronomical  inquiries,  has,  during  the  last  hal: 
century,  been  accelerate  1  by  a  progressive  impulse. 


upon  It. 


A 


DR,  MAbOMt;  AND  MlSCKl.LANf :OL'S  ALBL  M 

1 

cal  bone  forceps,  but  those  edges  are  made  accurate¬ 
ly  to  fit  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  only  the  necks; 

■SO  that,  however  decayed  a  tooth  may  be  the  forceps 
may  be  safely  and  easily  applied  without  any  risk 
of  breaking  the.  tooth.  Having  been  thus  tarcfuHv 
applied  on  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  the  edges  of  the  for¬ 
ceps  should  he  held  |>arallel  to  the  edge  of  the  gum, 

>n»t  shouhl  be  made  to  press  it  dowii  a  little,  in  order 
to  eet  at  the  nei  k  about  a  line  below  the  usn.al  height 
ef  the  gum;  the  handle  of  the  forceps  are  then 
pressed  gradually  but  firmly  together,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  snaps  off,  including 
tlie  cavity  containing  the  expansion  of  the  nerve. 


box  et 


his  wife — “  Yoii  know  where  I  put - 

money,  bring  itpnstantly  to  me  as  my  safety  depends 
linst  this  the  jew  endeavore<f  to 


The  expeditions  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  last  reign,  fiir  the  express  purpose  j  .uid  thus  in  an  in.>tant  permanently  relieves  ail  pain. 
i;f  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  at  the  remotest  jT'he  iulvariages  of  this  operation  are — 1st.  It  is  pain- 


parts  of  the  globe,  were  worthy  of  the  count r\ 
wherein  that  beautiful  and  important  phenomena 
was  first  predicted  and  observed  by  Horrox.  These 
have  been  munificently  followed  up  by  the  e^tab- 
lisliineiil  of  a  Royal  Observ.itory  at  the  Cape  of 
(fcod  Mope,  which,  together  with  the  Finst  Indi.. 
Company’s  Obervatory  at  Madras,  will  supply  the 
Tno«tu«eful  corresponding  operations,  fromwneme 
an  extensive  classification  of  the  stars  of  the  South- 
tru  hemisphere  will  undoubtedly  result. 


/Tiir.  Ti’NNKi.  u.vDEn  THE  Tha.mfs.  The  tun 
nel  will  consist  of  two  archways  and  in  ori'cr  that 
there  may  be  no  obstruction  to  carriages,  &c.  those 
going  from  the  north  to  the  south  shore  will  pass 
through  one,  while  those  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
thro  igh  the  other  archway.  These  passages  are  to 
be  macadamized,  and  there  will  be  distinct  footpaths  | 
for  foot  passengers.  In  the  centre,  between  the 
two  archways,  ai.d  dividing  the  two  roads,  is  a  line 
ef  numerous  arches  of  communication,  spacious 
cDoiigh  to  admit  of  persons  passing  from  one  road 
to  the  other,  and  in  each  of  these  will  be  fixed  a 
strong  gas  light.  The  approaches  to  the  tunnel  will 
be  by  circular  descents;  that  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  just  below  Rotherhithe  Church  and  about 
2  miles  from  London  Bridge,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  descent  will  be  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Dock,  in  Old  Gravel-lane.  Tbe  dimensions  of 
the  tunnel  are  about  3-5  feet  in  breadth,  and  2-5  feet 
111  height.  The  excavators  are  defended  from  any 
falling  of  earth,  &c.  by  working  in  frames  construc¬ 
ted  so  as  to  fill  the  wliolc  body  of  the  tunnel.  These 
frames  arc  divided  into  cells,  and  thirty-six  men  are 
thus  made  to  carry  on  the  excavation  in  perfect 
safety  and  nniforin  celerity.  As  fast  as  the  earth  is 
excavated  to  its  proper  dimensions,  the  bricklayers 
follow,  and  construct  the  arch  which  forms  the  tun¬ 
nel  They  are  novv  passing  through  a  very  strong 
blue  clay ,  which  almost  assumes  the  qualities  of  pipe 
lay,  and  is  equally  capable  of  resisting  water.  This 
'tratum  of  clay  is  supposed  to  rise  twelve  feet  above 
the  top  of  tho  archway;  so  that  all  thoughts  of  mis¬ 
carriage  from  inundation  are  completely  set  at  rest, 
riie  tunnel  is  now  proceeding  with  uncommon  reg¬ 
ularity,  from  13  to  18  feet  of  it  being  completed  ev¬ 
ery  week;  and  already  upwards  of  200 feet  of  this 
great  undertaking  are  finished. 

[Mirror  of  Literalurc. 


ic  ss  and  inst.inlaneoiisly  performed — 2d.  The  surface 
of  the  sound  stump  remaining  in  the  jaw,  presents  a 
inn  base  for  mastication;  or  for  the  fixture  of  an  ar¬ 
tificial  tooth. — 3d.  What  is  of  greatest  moment,  the 
stump  or  stninp'  left  in  the  jaw  afford  a  firm  support 
to  the  adjoining  teeth,  .ind  without  which  support 
the  aveoiar  process  corrcspoiuling  to  the  part  before 
occupied  by  the  disca'-ed  tooth,  and  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
terstice  structure  nf  tliejaw,  become  absorbed ;  the 
adjoining  teeth  in  a  few  years  become  loose,  and  ul¬ 
timately  prematurely  fall  out,  as  daily  experience 
shows.  Mr.  Fay  has,  for  hi#  improvement  in  this 
br.inch  of  surgery,  and  for  other  forceps  for  the  per- 
pendiciil  «r  extraction  of  teeth,  when  extrai  tion  may¬ 
be  absolutely  required,  received  the  large  silver 
medal  from  tlie  Society  of  Arts;  aud  the  instru¬ 
ments,  with  engravings,  will  be  published  in  the 
next  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

- [^ng.  pap. 

S.vi.T.  Mr.  Russell,  in  hi#  Tour  in  Germany, 


reinonsir-te,  phjading  his  innocence,  and  the  ignoo- 
But  remonstrance  was  vain,  the 
bed,  and  a  messenger  forthwi'h  Ueic 
n  thereafter  the  trembling  wife  ap 
witu  a  servant  and  the  box  of  ino 
■s  were  now  a  second  time  confront 
for  a  ni.'ineiit — “  an  instant  »een 


lice  of  his  vvilt 
writing  was  fini 
pati  lied,  'and  to. 

I  pc-ared  in  haste 
‘  iiey.  TUe  parti 
i  d.  It  was  onl| 


the  darkly  clo4ng  eloiids  between,’’ — for  in  less 


than  half  an  hJ 
and  the  Jew  w, 


hundred  thou 


New  .SrnuiCAi.  oper.%tios’.  There  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  tooth  as  everv  anatomist  knows,  a 
little  cavity,  in  which  the  line  branches  of  nerves, 
passing  through  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  expanded. 
The  expansion  of  nervous  matter  is  the  scat  of  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  teeth;  and  when,  by  caries  or  decay  of 
the  enamel,  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  exter 
aal  agencies, the  patient  is  generally  obliged  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violence  of  the  pain,  to  have  the  whole 
tooth  pulled  out.  An  ingenious  surgeon  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  lately  settled  in  London,  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  diseased  part  of  the  tooth,  including  the 
cavity  above  described,  may  be  cut  off  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  celerity,  and  that  the  sound  root 
or  roots  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  sockets. 
This  mode  of  proceedure  has  been  shown  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  most  scientific  surgeons  of  this  town, 
who  have  expressed  their  conviction  of  its  utility. 
The  operation  has  been  performed  on  more  than  200 
members  of  the  profession,  and  they  have  invaria¬ 
bly  declared  that  it  occasioned  no  pain  and  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  felt;  as  their  own  certificates  show 
The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  are  very  sim¬ 
ple;  they  are  a  few  plain  forceps,  right  angled  and 
<^traight,  with  cutting  edges,  like  the  common  surgi- 


V' orkshire,  and  t^e  residue  of  his  fortune,  amounting 
«-ays,  if  the  experience  of  Austria  and  Silesia  be  cor-!  to  upwards  of  fife  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  left 
rect,  wood  will  not  burn  when  impregnated  with |  to  trustees,  to  .jccutnulatp,  and  be  laid  out  in  the 
s.ilt.  Learned  societies  have  recommended  that  i  purchase  of  est.ites  in  England,  till  tbe  male  chil 


It  tiic  young  man  had  hts  money, 
executed." 


Root  and  1  ranch.  Sarah  duchess  of  Marl 
borough,  was  iistomed  to  make  an  annual  feast, 
to  which  she  in  itied  all  her  relations. 

At  one  of  tin  family  meetings  she  drank  all  their 
healths,  addin;:  what  a  glorious  sight,  it  is  to  see 
such  a  number  f  branches  flourishing  from  the  one 
root,  but  observ  iig  J,ick  Spencer  laugh,  insisted  on 
knowing  what  >ctca«ion  ’il  his  mirth,  and  promised 
to  forgive  him.  o  what  it  would.  Why  then,  mad¬ 
am,  said  he,  I  w  thinking  how  much  more  all  the 
branches  would|  ilburish  if  the  old  root  were  under 
ground. 


Extraordinary  W’Ul. — Peter  Isaac  Thulluson  was 
a  native  of  Gen  wa.  He  settled  as  a  merchant  in 
London,  where i  le  acquired  by  his  industry  an  enot 
mous  fortune,  j:  fe  died  at  his  seat  at  Plai.#tow,  Kent, 
July  21,  1797,  I'<  aving  three  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  To  his  Wife  and  children  he  left  about  one 


lid  pounds.  His  large  estates  in 


the  wood  to  be  used  in  roofing  should  previously  be 
saturated  with  s-alt,  in  which  state,  they  say,  it  will 
resist  fire  as  effectually  as  either  sl.itcs  or  tiles  will 
do.  Mr.  R  says  the  wood  which  supports  the  vaul¬ 
ted  roofs  of  the  salt  mines  of  Wielicyka,  in  Poland, 
IS  now  a  hard  rock;  and  he  was  assured  that  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals  and  men,  which  remain  in 
the  salt  caverns,  do  not  putrify,  but  become  as  dry 
and  hard  as  mummies. 


VARUTTY. 


The  Grand  Duke.  The  Glasgow  Herald  re¬ 
lates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  who  lately  resigned  the  throne  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  favour  of  Nicholas. 

“  As  a  part  of  information,  derived  from  respecta¬ 
ble  authority, wc  arc  inclined  to  add  a  striking  an¬ 
ecdote,  illustrative  of  the  integrity,  decision,  and 
promptness  of  the  Grand  Duke,  while  residing  at 
Warsaw.  There  came  to  that  city, about  two  years 
ago,  a  young  gentleman  of  business,  w  ho  took  up 
hi#  abode  with  a  rich  and  respectable  .lew  there, 
well  know’n  and  generally  esteemed  in  the  merean-1 
'ile  world.  Having  occasion  to  leave  Warsaw  tor 
two  months,  the  young  man  left  in  charge  of  the 
Jew  a  box  of  money,  declining  at  the  same  time  to 
receive,  though  offered,  any  written  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  deposite;suth  confidenre  had  the  young 
man  iu  his  landlord  and  friend.  Upon  returning, 
however,  he  soon  found  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
welcomed  him,  and  that  his  residence  in  the  family 
was  altogether  so  uncomfortable  as  to  determine  him 
to  propose  an  immediate  change.  The  proposal  was 
made,  and  readily  accepted.  But  when  the  young 
man  asked  for  his  money,  the  wily  Jew,  feigning  in¬ 
dignation,  replied  that  be  had  given  it  to  him  when 

he  went  to - .  This  of  course,  was,  with  real 

indignation,  denied  as  not  true.  He  had,  however, 
no  proof,  and  seemingly  no  redress;  many  to  whom 
he  made  his  conscientious  complaint,  rather  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  unknown  stranger,  and  not  the  respect¬ 
able  and  well  known  Jew,  was  guilty  of  falsehood. 
.\t  last,  by  the  help  of  a  friend,  whom  bis  honesty, 
without  disguise,  had  obtained,  his  case  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for  both  parties  to  be  brought  before  him. 
The  Jew  still  denied  the  theft;  and  the  young  man 
still  abode  by  his  toriner  declaration.  The  Duke, 
however,  was  determined  upon  justice,  and  ordered 
the  Jew  to  sit  down,  aud  write  instantly  what  he 
should  dictate  to  him.  He  was  ordered  to  write  to 


dren  of  his  sons  and  grand  sons  are  dead.  This  dis¬ 
tant  period  may  extend  to  I'JO  years,  in  which  case 
the  property  will  then  amount  to  140  millions;  and 
if  there  should  be  no  lineal  descendant,  this  asto¬ 
nishing  property  is  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  country, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Sinking  F’und,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Parliament.  This  extraordinary  will  was 
disputed  by  his  surviving  family,but  it  was  affirmed 
by  a  solemn  decree  of  chancery;  though  afterwards 
an  act  was  passed,  by  means  of  Chancellor  Rosslyn, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  extravagant  a  desire 
of  private  accumulation. 


The  celebrated  trial  of  Penn  and  Mead,  m  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  (1(’)70,)  must  be  familiar  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  readers,  as  the  most  singular  proceeding 
ever  witnessed  in  any  court  of  law  or  justice.  These 
two  extraordinary  men  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence, 
unless  preaching  in  the  onen  air  can  be  considered 
in  that  light  in  their  indictment,  however,  they 
were  charged,  in  the  ridiculous  am'  fictitious  jar 
gon  of  the  law,  with  tumultuously  assembling,  w  ith 
force  of  arms,  in  Grace  Church  street,  &c.  The  jury 
chose  to  think  and  decide  for  themselves  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  declared,  by  their  verdict,  Penn  merely 
“  guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace  Church  street.” 

The  court,  perhaps  the  most  prostituted  and  shame¬ 
less  ever  assembled,  were  very  wroth  with  this  ver¬ 
dict,  and  the  scene  that  ensued  is  perhaps  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Mayor  suggested  they  should  add  to  their 
verdict  the  words  “  to  an  unlawful  assembly.”  but 
they  remained  firm.  The  Recorder  exclaimed — 
”  We  will  have  another  verdict  by  the  help  of  God, 
or  yon  shall  starve  for  it!”  The  jury  remained 
locked  up  two  nights,  but  they  were  as  inflexible  on 
the  third  day  as  on  the  first,  anil  stuck  to  their  verdict. 

The  infamous  court  insisted  upon  it,  that  “  not 
guilty”  was  no  verdict;  upon  which  Mr.  Penn  ob 
served,  if  that  was  the  case,  “  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Trial  by  Jury  were  a  nose  of  wax.”  After 
much  bullying  and  swearing,  the  court  were  obliged 
to  record  the  verdict,  but  fined  each  juryman  forty 
marks,  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  imprisoned  till 
their  fines  were  paid.  [Literpool  Mtreury. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  asked  the  Jesuit  Cotton, 
“  Would  you  discover  to  me  the  confession  of  a  man 
who  told  you  he  was  determined  to  assassinate  me  T” 
“  No,  I  could  not,”  said  Cotton,  “  neither  in  honor 
nor  conscience;  but  I  would  prevent  his  malice,  by 
placing  myself  between  him  and  you  ” 
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THE  WIDOW  AND  HER  SON. 

The  following  story,  with  its  introduction,  forms 
an  episode  in  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  entitled  “  Hints  for  the  Holi¬ 
days,”  No.  Ill,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Profes-sor 
Wilson: — 

Not  a  more  beautiful  vale  ever  inspired  pastoral 
poet  in  Arcadia,  nor  did  Sicilian  shepherds  of  old 
ever  pipe  to  each  other  for  prize  of  oaten  reed,  in  a 
livelier  nook,  than  where  yonder  cottage  stands 
shaded,  but  scarcely  sheltered,  by  a  few  birch  trees. 

It  is  in  truth  not  a  cottage — but  a  shieling  of  turf, 
part  of  the  knoll  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Not  another  dwelling — even  small  as  itself — 
within  a  mile  in  any  direction.  Those  goats,  that 
seem  to  walk  where  there  is  no  footing  along  the 
side  of  the  cliff,  go  off  themselves  to  be  milked  at 
evening,  to  a  house  beyond  the  hill,  without  any 
harking  dog  to  set  them  home.  Tiicre  are  many 
f  oot-paths,  but  all  of  sheep  c.xcept  one  leading  thro’ 
the  coppice-wood  to  the  distant  kirk.  The  angler 
seldom  disturbs  those  shallows,  and  the  heron  has 
them  to  himself,  watching  often  with  motionless 
neck  all  day  long.  Yet  the  shieling  is  inhabited, 
and  has  been  so  by  the  same  person  a  good  many 
years.  You  might  look  at  it  for  hours  and  yet  see 
no  one  so  much  as  moving  to  the  dour.  But  a  little 
smoke  hovers  over  it — faint  as  mist — and  nothing 
else  tells  that  within  is  life. 

It  is  inhabited  by  a  widow,  who  once  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  wives,  and  lived  far  down  the  glen,  where 
it  is  richly  cultivated,  in  a  house  astir  with  many 
children.  It  so  happened,  that  in  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  without  any  extraordinary  bereavements,  she 
outlived  all  the  household,  except  one,  on  whom 
fell  the  saddest  affliction  that  can  befall  a  human 
being — the  utter  loss  of  reason.  For  some  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husliand  and  all  her  other 
cbidren,  this  son  was  her  support;  and  there  was  no 
occasion  to  pity  them  in  their  poverty,  where  all 
were  poor.  Her  natural  cheerfulness  never  forsook 
her;  and  although  fallen  back  in  the  world,  and 
obliged  in  her  age  to  live  without  many  comforts 
she  once  had  known,  yet  all  the  past  gradually  was 
softened  into  peace,  and  the  widow  and  her  son  were 
in  that  shieling  as  happy  as  any  family  in  the  parish. 
He  worked  at  all  kinds  of  work  without,  and  she 
sat  spinning  from  morning  till  night  within — a  con¬ 
stant  occupation,  soothing  to  one  before  wliose  mind 
past  times  miglit  otherwise  have  come  too  often,  and 
that  creates  contentment  by  its  undisturbed  same¬ 
ness  and  visible  progression.  If  not  always  atmeals, 
the  widow  saw  her  son  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
night, and  throughout  the  whole  Sabbath  Jay.  They 
slept,  too,  under  one  roof,  and  she  liked  the  stormy 
weather  when  the  rains  were  on,  for  then  he  found 
some  ingenious  employment  within  the  shelling,  or 
cheered  her  with  some  book  lent  by  a  friend,  or  with 
the  lively  or  plaintive  music  of  his  native  hills. — 
Sometimes  in  her  gratitude,  she  said  that  she  was 
happier  now  than  when  she  had  so  many  other  cau¬ 
ses  to  be  so:  and  when  occasionally  an  acquaintance 
dropped  in  upon  her  solitude,  her  face  welcomed 
every  one  with  a  smile  that  spoke  more  of  resigna¬ 
tion;  nor  was  she  averse  to  partake  the  sociality  of 
the  other  huts,  and  sat  sedate  among  youthful  mer¬ 
riment  when  summer  or  winter  festival  carac  round, 
and  poverty  rejoiced  in  the  riches  of  content  and  in¬ 
nocence. 

But  her  trials,  great  as  they  had  been,  were  not 
yet  over;  for  this,  her  only  son  was  laid  prostrate  by 
a  fever,  and  when  it  left  his  body,  he  survived  hope¬ 
lessly  stricken  in  mind.  His  eyes  so  clear,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  were  now  fixed  in  idiocy,  or  rolled  about 
unobservant  of  all  objects  living  or  dead.  To  him 
all  weather  seemed  the  tame — and  if  suffered,  he 
w’ould  have  lain  down,  like  a  creature  void  of  under¬ 
standing,  in  rain  or  on  snow,  not  being  able  to  find 
his  way  back  for  many  paces  from  the  hut.  As  all 
tiought  and  feeling  had  left  him,  so  had  speech — all 
but  a  moaning  at  of  pain,  or  woe,  which  none^but  a 
mother  could  bear  to  bear  without  thuddering — but 
she  heard  it  during  night  at  well  as  day,  and  only 
sometimes  lifted  up  her  eyes  as  in  prayer  to  God.— 
An  offer  was  made  to  send  him  to  a  place  where  the 
afflicted  are  taken  care  of,  but  she  beseeched  charity 
for  the  flrst  time — such  alms  as  would  enable  her, 
along  with  the  earnings  of  her  wheel,  to  keep  her 


son  in  the  shieling;  and  the  means  were  given  her 
from  many  quarters  to  do  to  decently,  and  with  all 
the  comforts  that  other  eyes  observed, hut  of  which 
the  poor  object  himself  was  insensible  and  uncon¬ 
scious.  Thenceforth  it  may  almost  be  said,  site  never 
more  saw  the  tun,  nor  heard  the  torrent’s  roar.  She 
went  not  to  the  kirk,  but  kept  her  sabbath  where 
the  paralytic  lay — and  there  she  sung  the  lonely 
psalm,  and  said  the  lonely  prayer,  unheard  in  Heav¬ 
en  as  many  despairing  spirits  would  have  thought — 
but  it  was  n«t  so — in  two  years  there  came  a  moan¬ 
ing  to  his  eyes,  arid  he  found  a  few  words  of  imper¬ 
fect  speech,  among  which  wat  that  of  ‘  Mother.’ — 
Oh!  how  her  heart  burned  within  her,  to  know  that 
her  face  was  at  hast  recognised!  To  feel  that  her 
kiss  was  returned,  and  to  sec  the  first  tear  that 
trickled  from  eyes  that  in  long  had  ceased  to  weep! 
Day  after  day,  the  darkness  that  covered  bis  brain 
grew  less  anil  less  deep — to  her,  that  bewilderment 
gave  the  blessedness  of  hojit;  for  her  son  now  knew 
that  he  had  an  inuuortal  soul,  and  one  evening  join¬ 
ed  faintly,  and  feebly,  and  erriiigly  in  prayer.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  he  remembered  only  events 
and  scenes  long  past  and  distant — and  believed  that 
his  father  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  were  yet 
alive.  He  called  upon  them  by  their  names  to  come 
and  kiss  him — on  them,  who  had  been  buried  in  the 
dust.  But  his  soul  struggled  itself  into  reason  and 
remembrance — and  he  at  last  said.  Mother  did  some 
accident  bbfal  me  yesterday  at  my  work  down  the 
glen?  1  feel  weak,  and  about  to  die!  The  shadows 
of  death  were  indeed  around  him — but  he  livid  to 
be  told  much  of  what  haJ  happened — and  rendered 
up  a  perfectly  unclouded  spirR  unto  the  mercy  of 
his  Saviour.  His  mother  felt  that  all  her  prayers 
had  been  granted  in  that  one  boon — and  when  the 
coffln  was  borne  away  from  the  shieling,  she  re¬ 
mained  in  it  with  a  friend,  assured  that  in  this  world 
there  conld  for  her  be  no  more  grief.  And  there  in 
that  same  shieling,  now  that  years  have  gone  by, 
she  still  lingers,  visited  as  often  as  she  wishes  by  her 
poor  neighbors — for,  to  the  poor,  sorrow  is  a  sacred 
thing — who,  by  turns,  send  one  of  their  daughters 
to  stay  with  her,  and  cliecr  a  life  that  cannot  be  long, 
but  that,  end  when  it  may,  will  be  laid  down  with¬ 
out  one  impious  misgiving,  and  in  the  humility  of  a 
Christian’s  faith. 


THE  RIVAL  BROTHERS. 

A  merchant  of  considerable  wealth  in  the  West 
of  England  was  blessed  witii  tvvo  sous;  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  distinguish  them  by  the  names  of 
Frederick  and  Charles.  The  elder  brother  Freder¬ 
ick,  when  very  young,  was  taken  from  home  by  an 
uncle  of  immense  riches,  who  resided  in  Italy,  and 
who  had.altliough  greatly  advanced  in  years.thought 

oper  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy;  consequent- 
, ,  Frederick  was  considered  and  intended  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  fortune  and  estate.  The  education  Fred¬ 
erick  received  was  extremely  liberal;  in  fact,  he 
was  eminently  atcomplislied.  At  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  in  life,  he  discovered  a  taste  for  literature,  whicli 
was  blended  with  a  genius  of  brilliancy. 

Matilda,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  present  story, 
was  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  protection  of  a  guardian  who  re¬ 
sided  very  near  the.  father  of  Frederick.  The  care 
and  attention? which  the  guardian  of  Matilda  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  heath,  morals,  and  education,  was  of 
the  most  affectionate  kin  !  :  a  great  intimacy  existed 
between  the  father  of  Frederick  and  the  guardian 
of  Matilda;  insomuch,  that  frequent  visits  took  place 
with  each  other.  Charles,  the  brother  of  Frederick, 
was  a  youth  of  promising  abilities;  the  commercial 
concerns  of  bis  father  were  entirely  under  his  di¬ 
rection.  The  cempting  house  was  conducted  with 
great  regularity ;  in  short  his  venerable  parent  pur¬ 
sued  business,  merely  to  introduce  his  son  into  his 
extensive  connexions. 

Charles  much  resembled  bis  brother  Frederick  in 
person ;  his  features  were  marked  with  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  expressions;  he  was  tender,  manly,  and  gen¬ 
erous  to  admiration.  Matilda’s  visits  to  iiis  father’s 
mansion  with  her  guardian  was  so  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  that  Charles  became  enamored  with  her  beauti¬ 
ful  figure  and  well  informed  mind ;  and  Matilda  was 
eauaily  attached  to  the  personal  accomplishments  of 
Charles:  it  may  be  said  they  loved  each  other  with 
mutual  affection.  The  guardian  of  Matilda  highly 
approved  of  the  intended  uniuo  of  the  son  of  bis 


friend;  the  most  magnificent  preparations  for  the 
nuptials  were  made,  and  even  the  wedding-day  fix¬ 
ed;  when,  sad  to  tell,  the  lovely  and  engaging  Ma 
tilda  was  deprived  of  that  valuable  blessing  health 
her  melanchully  atfliction  was  very  near  balfliiijr 
the  exertions  of  the  most  skilful  physicians.  Her 
faithful  lover  Charles  was  in  a  state  of  distraction 
However,  a  fortunate  and  favorable  symptom  of  the 
complaint  appearing,  Matilda  began  to  recover  her 
health,  but  in  so  slow  a  manner,  that  she  was  advi 
sed  to  take  a  journey  to  Italy,  purposely,  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  her  health;  consequently 
her  departure  was  to  take  place  at  a  very  early  day 
Charles,  who  had  likewise  experienced  some  relief 
by  this  fair  one’s  favorable  change,  came  to  pay  his 
final  visit  previous  to  her  absence.  The  interview 
was  deeply  affecting:  he  presented  her  with  Lis 
miniature  picture,  which  she  vowed,  should  be  pla¬ 
ced  next  her  heart.  He  saluted  and  embraced  her 
with  great  affection,  when  they  both  retired  in  tears. 
The  following  day  she  pursued  her  tour  with  her 
guardian;  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  perfect  safety, 
and  resided  at  a  relation  of  her  guardian’s.  Matil 
da’s  health  daily  began  to  be  re-established,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  she  was  perfectly  restored. 

An  elegant  concert  and  ball  being  given  by  a 
person  of  considerable  rank  in  Italy,  Matilda  was 
presented  with  a  ticket.  Accordingly  she  prepared 
to  honor  the  invitation  with  as  much  splendour  as 
possible.  Upon  her  entering  the  room  she  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  in  polite  terms 
requested  her  to  accept  him  as  a  partner  in  the  dance 
to  which,  from  his  delicate  behavior,  she  with  great 
good  nature  consented.  During  the  evening,  he 
was  so  captivated  with  her  extreme  sensibility  and 
personal  beauty,  that  he  made  overtures  of  a  tender 
nature  to  his  fair  partner  The  miniature  at  first 
sight,  struck  the  gentleman  with  great  anxiety,  fear 
ing  he  had  a  rival  to  encounter.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  the  name  of  her  lover,  whom  she  had  left 
on  a  distant  shore,  was  unfortunately  mentioned.— 
Frederick,  (brother  to  Cliarles)  who  was  the  young 
gentleman  dancing  with  her,  understood  from  bii 
uncle,  he  had  a  brother  of  a  similar  description:  hi^ 
infant  years  when  he  left  his  parents,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remember  his  brother,  which 
proved  to  bo  fatally  true.  Frederick  was  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  evening,  agitated  beyond  imagina 
tion;  the  miniature,  said  he,  that  adorns  your  fair 
bosom,  is  I  presume  intended  for  the  gentleman  you 
lately  mentioned.  .She  with  great  sincerity,  replied . 
“  It  is.”  He  immediately  exclaimed,  “I  am  wretch 
ed  forever,  for  we  are  Rival  Brothers.”  On  hearing 
the  last  sentence,  the  distre.ssed  Matilda  swooned 
away  in  a  fit,  and  was  taken  speechless  to  the  apart 
n.ents  of  her  guardian,  where  she  lingered  a  feu 
days  and  then  expired. 

The  fatal  news  was  speedily  in  the  possession  cl 
Frederick,  who  after  despatching  the  dismal  tidings 
to  Iiis  brother  Charles,  swallowed  a  draught  of  poi¬ 
son  which  terminated  his  existence :  in  his  dying 
moments  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ”  Oh  Matilda,  I 
die  for  love  of  thee.” 

The  letter  which  Charles  received  from  his  broth 
cr  Frederick,  wa.s  fatal  in  its  elTects.  He  no  sooner 
perused  it  than  he  plunged  a  dagger  to  his  heart. 

The  unhappy  fatlier  of  Frederick  and  Charles 
soon  followed  his  beloved  offspring  to  the  silent 
grave,  for  excess  of  grief  deprived  him  of  his  rea 
son,  and  in  a  short  period  he  fell  a  victim  t»  a  broker, 
heart. 


CoRsic.sN  Heroi.vic.  Benson,  in  his  Sketches 
of  Corsica,  relates  the  following  anecdote:  ”  Mad 
ame  Gaffori,  in  the  absence  of  her  patriotic  husband 
was  besieged  by  the  Genoese  for  several  days,  in 
the  town  of  Corte.  She  possessed  courage  and 
strength  beyond  her  sex.  Although  in  want  of 
provisions,  she  and  a  few  followers  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  assailants;  but  the  latter  increasing  in 
number, a  part  of  her  little  band  fell  in  the  contest, 
while  the  others  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  their  com 
radcs,  advised  her  to  capitulate.  Reproaching  tlieir 
cowardice,  she  seized  a  lighted  match,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  vaults  beneath  the  house,  which 
served  as  a  powder  magazine,  told  her  men,  if  they 
stopped  firing  on  the  enemy,  she  would  bury  lierself 
and  them  in  the  ruins  of  her  mansion.  At  this  junc 
ture,  Gen.  Gaffori  arrivad  with  a  reinforcement,  and 
saved  bis  heroic  wife  and  his  home  ” 
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ORIOm AX.  Z:SSAY. 

roil  THE  ALIAHy  ESCniTOIK- 

OM  TKl.  XSIITD. 

'Tis  rJucatioD  form*  the  common  miml; 

.Tust  at  the  twig  it  bent  the  tree ’t  inclincti — PorE. 

The  celebrated  Locke,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  immortal  Newton,  was  charmed  with  the 
^tudy  of  the  human  mind;  and  with  a  glorious  ef¬ 
fect,  he  applied  Lord  Bacon’s  method  of  inTesti- 
gatiug  its  astonishing  operations.  He  entirely  re¬ 
jected  the  superstitious  systems  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lu-tophers,  and  sought  after  the  noble  and  secret 
workings  of  the  soul,  by  that  great  assiduity  and  at¬ 
tention,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  attending  to 
its  achievements.  His  eagle  mind  soon  discovered 
that  all  knowledge  is  progressive,  and  that  the  pas¬ 
sive  infant,  in  a  gradual  manner,  gained  its  ideas 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  From  this  ob¬ 
servation,  be  naturally  and  irresistibly  drew  the 
conclusion  generally,  that  there  can  be  no  innate 
ideas  in  the  mind;  but  that  they  must  be  immediate 
perceptions,  transmitted  by  the  senses,  or  the  unac¬ 
countable  operations  of  the  mind,  reflecting  on 
those  perceptions.  This  conclusion  has  been  con¬ 
troverted  by  many  of  the  most  learned  since  his 
time,  and  in  an  'obstinate  manner,  by  drawing  erro¬ 
neous  consequences;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
philosophic  demonstrations  advanced,  of  its  absur¬ 
dity,  and  speculative  phenomena  emblazoned  forth 
to  the  contrary,  it  has  still  stood  unshaken,  amid  the 
tumults  of  false  argument,  and  the  artillery  of  su¬ 
perstitious  jargon. 

We  find  from  observation  and  cxpcrienca,  that 
the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  in  youth,  | 
frequently  last  to  the  greatest  longevity,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  all  the  light  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  philosophy  cannot  dispel  the  evening  sha- 
dov/s  of  imaginary  horror,  which  were  first  imparted 
to  the  mind  in  childhood,  by  the  superstitious  nurse, 
who  then  had  it  under  her  control.  The  youth, 
when  he  grows  up  to  maturity,  recollects  that 
those  horrid  deeds  which  had  been  related  to 
him,  occurred  in  the  gloomy  shades  of  night;  and 
consequently,  whenever  the  idea  of  fear  enters  his 
mind,  it  invariably  associates  tho  idea  of  darkness. 
Thus  we  see  the  mind  receives  a  number  of  ideas  by 
association,  after  the  fixed  principles  of  others  have 
been  firmly  rooted  in  the  brain.  The  schoolboy 
will  traverse  a  graveyard,  “  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,”  without  feeling 
intimidated  in  the  most  trivial  degree;  but  as  soon 
as  the  gathering  shades  of  night  spread  around  him, 
and  silence  hushes  the  distant  hum  of  the  town,  he 
starts,  looks  wild,  and  is  terrified  with  the  idea  of 
the  presence  of  some  supernatural  spirit;  because  he 
remembers  that  the  d.ark  midnight  hour  is  the  time 
appointed  for  ghosts  to  stalk  around  their  native 
tombs,  arrayed  in  white.  Should  the  plaintive  owl 
scream  ^orth  her  doleful  note,  or  the  boding  raven 
send  forth  her  murderous  croak  of  deathly  lamenta¬ 
tion,  he  casts  a  timid  glance  at  the  tomb  of  the  duel- 
list  or  suicide,  and  expects  every  moment  to  behold 
the  airy  spectre,  with  blood-stained  hands,  standing 
before  him.  His  mind  becomes  more  and  more  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  association  of  those  dreadful  images 
which  he  was  taught  to  believe  really  existed,  and 
he  starts  with  all  his  speed  from  the  imaginary  scene ; 
but  as  he  flies,  the  imagination  becomes  still  more 
excited,  and  be  hears,  just  behind  him,  the  airy  flight 
of  the  goblin  at  his  heels,  flc  reaches  his  beloved, 
paternal  shed,  and  hurries  to  hi8bed,ti>4lrown  those 
appalling  ideas  in  the  sweet  oblivion  of  sleep.  But 
the  active  mind  has  become  too  much  excited  and  he 
cannot  slri'p.  He  imagine^  that  h**  the  '•cM  ' t 


of  the  elf,  as  he  gently  draws  the  covering  from  his 
bed.  He  turns  from  side  to  side,  to  wear  olT  the  im¬ 
pression  so  powerfully  engraved  upon  his  mind,  and 
it  is  a  long  time  before  the  nervous  system  sinks  to 
a  level  with  the  muscular  and  arterial,  when  he  falls 
asleep.  Even  now,  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  he 
dreams  of  the  grim  fiend  and  starts  into  wakefulness. 
By  giving  way  to  these  chimerical  ideas,  they  grow 
up  with  him,  and  he  literally  becomes  afraid  of  his 
own  shadow.  In  this  manner,  many  warriors,  who 
have  faced  death  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  have  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  idea  of  a  ghost  in  a  dark  room. 

Superstition,  when  early  engrafted  in  the  mind, 
has  a  powerful  eflect;  and  science,  in  all  its  form< 
of  wisdom,  will  frequently  fail  in  eradicating 
it  from  the  intellect.  The  great  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  considered  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of 
the  eighteenty  century,  declared  that  he  could  not 
rise  superior  to  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches,  and 
that  belief  still  haunted  him,  even  in  the  evening  of 
his  life.  There  are  many  persons  who  will  shudder 
at  a  certain  appearance  of  a  candle,  as  it  is  the  bea¬ 
con  of  a  winding  sheet,  and  start  at  the  red  coal  that 
bounces  from  the  fire,  while  they  pick  it  up,  with 
hair  on  end,  as  the  token  of  a  coflin.  Spilling  salt 
denotes  disaster;  and  to  dream  of  pleasant  fields  the 
sure  fore-runner  of  a  corpse.  Superstition  extends 
BO  far  in  some,  that  they  shun  the  unpropitious  hour 
to  pare  their  nails,  and  never  begin  a  task  on  Fri¬ 
day.  The  blooming  young  damsel,  impatient  to 
know  her  future  destiny,  steals  a  rose,  and  lays  it  in 
some  secret  place  until  Christmas,  as  a  sure  guide  to 
the  arms  of  a  sensible,  wealthy,  and  happy  lover; 
or  she  hies  away  on  tiptoe  to  the  fortune  teller,  who 
lays  down  the  secret  in  a  coflee  cup,  and  after  having 
received  the  money,  laughs  at  the  credulity  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  mankind.  Eggs  are  destroyed  by  do¬ 
zens,  to  foretell  some  joyous  event,  and  women’s 
tongues  receive  holiday,  while  engaged  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  incantation.  The  belief  in  witches  pervades 
a  very  large  portion  of  society;  but  if  they  would 
trace  the  ideal  witchcraft  to  its  origin,  it  would  of¬ 
ten  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  Incubus,  or 
Nightmare;  which  is  occasioned  by  an  obstruction 
in  the  circulation  of  the  arterial  system.  The  brain 
collapses  on  the  nerves,  and  being  disordered  in  its 
natural  functions,  presents  those  frightful  images  of 
bloody  deeds  which  harrass  the  mind;  and  want  of 
respiration  is  construed  into  the  weight  of  the  gor- 
gon-eyed  witch,  which  appears,  to  the  imagination, 
t  be  seated  on  the  the  breast.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his 
poem  entitled  the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  thus  elegant¬ 
ly  describes  the  Nightmare; — 

“So,  on  his  Nightmare,  thro’  the  CTroing  fog. 

Flits  the  squab  Fiend,  o’er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog: 

Seeks  sonic  lore-wildcr'd  Maid,  with  sleep  oppress'd, 
Alights,  and,  grinning,  sits  upon  her  breast. 

—  Such  as  of  late,  amid  the  murky  sky, 

W.as  mark'd  by  Fuseli’s  poetic  eye; 

Whose  daring  tints,  with  Sii  iespe  ike’s  happiest  grace. 
Gave  to  the  airy  phantom  form  and  place- — 

Hack  o’er  her  pillow  sinks  her  blushing  head. 

Her  snow-white  limbs  hang  helpless  from  the  bed; 

While  with  quick  sighs,  and  suffocative  breath, 

Her  interrupted  heart -pulse  swims  in  death. 

— Then  shrieks  of  captuied  towns,  and  widows’  tears, 

Pale  lovers  stretch’d  upon  their  bloo<i -stain’d  biers. 

The  headlong  precipice,  that  thwarts  her  flight, 

The  trackless  deeert,  the  cold  starless  night. 

And  stem-eyed  Murderer,  with  hit  knife  behind, 
in  dread  succession  agonize  her  mind- 
O’er  her  fair  limbs  convulsive  tremors  fleet, 
hurt  in  her  hands  and  struggle  in  her  feet: 

In  vain  to  scream  with  quivering  lip  the  tries. 

And  strains  in  palsied  lids  her  tremulous  eyes; 

In  vain  the  tet//s  to  mo,  fly,  swim,  walk,  creep; 

The  will  presides  net  in  the  bower  of  sleep. 

— On  her  fair  bose-n  sits  the  Demon  .Ape 
r  I  >  "  V-l  .Kiye 


R<>lls,  in  iheir  marble  orbs,  hi*  gorgon  evea. 

And  drinke,  with  leathern  ears,  her  tender  crice.” 

Thus  we  see  that  early  impressions  made  upon 
I  the  mind  are  very  powerful,  and  it  behooves  every 
parent  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  impressing  such 
maxims  and  principles  upon  the  minds  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  youth,  as  shall  drive  those  imaginary  phan- 
I  toms  from  the  brain,  and  never  permit  the  idle  nurse 
I  to  frighten  the  child  into  sleep,  by  the  terrific  name 
I  of  “  raw  head  and  bloody  bones.”  Nor  less  power¬ 
ful  arc  the  first  impressions,  with  respect  to  religion, 
that  arc  made  on  the  mind.  Many  have  conceived 
a  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  entrusted  in  youth  to  the  care  of  infidels, 
'  in  the  same  manner  that  others  have  become  preju 
diced  against  Masonry,  from  having,  in  youth,  heard 
evil  spoken  of  tho  institution.  Our  ideas  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  and  the  deluge,  are  altogether  derived  from 
the  doctrines  taught  us  in  childbuod.  If  we  ask  a 
Christian  by  what  means  the  human  race,  and  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  preserved  in  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
luge,  he  will  immediately  answer  by  means  of  Noah 
in  his  Ark.  If  we  apply  the  same  question  to  a  Chal¬ 
dean,  he  would  say  by  Xisurus,  which  is  the  Noah 
of  Moses.  The  Egyptian  would  declare  that  Mer¬ 
cury  had  eternally  stamped  his  doctrine  upon  ever¬ 
lasting  columns,  which  had  stood  the  combined  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  deluge;  and  the  Chinese  would  say  that  a 
mortal  called  Peyrua,  beloved  by  the  Gods,  had  es 
caped  in  a  boat,  from  the  overwhelming  inundation 
The  Hindoo  would  say,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  spread  over  all  the 
earth,  save  one  solitary  mountain,  far  to  the  north, 
where  one  woman  and  seven  men  preserved  them¬ 
selves,  with  various  animals,  and  plants.  He  would 
inform  us  that  at  the  deluge  the  god  Vishnou,  meta¬ 
morphosed  himself  into  a  fish,  and  that  he  guided  the 
boat  which  preserved  the  remains  of  the  human 
race.  Such  are  the  different  opinions  which  difler- 
ent  nations  have  imbibed. 

The  North  American  Indian,  like  the  Hindoo, 
bends  the  knee  of  adoration  to  the  setting  sun,  and 
worships  the  great  spirit  of  the  waters,  and  the  Gen¬ 
ius  of  storms  and  darkness,  because  he  was- taught  to 
do  so  by  his  forefathers,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  those  first  impressions  can  be  dissipated 
from  his  mind,  even  after  he  has  been  long  transplan¬ 
ted  in  civilized  society.  He  will  naturally  recur  to 
the  pleasurable  scenes  of  his  youth,  where  those 
ideas  were  inculcated;  and  his  mind  associates  so 
many  transporting  reflections,  that  be  is  easily  led 
away  trom  his  newly  received  Christian  doctrines, 
and  submerged  again  in  his  own  superstitious  idola¬ 
try.  He  involuntarily  drops  his  books  of  legendary 
lore,  and  sighs  for  his  dearer  amusements,  through 
the  woodland  forest,  with  his  bow  and  tomahawk. — 
The  pleasures  of  polished  life  are  vague  and  iusipid 
to  him,  and  he  pines  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  he 
shall  wander  in  his  dear  native  shades,  and  view 
those  scenes,  and  hear  those  sounds  made  sacred  to 
his  memory,  by  the  recollections  of  childhood :  an  ir- 
'  resistible  proof  that  early  impressions  are  not  easily 
worn  away.  The  credulity  of  ignorance,  the  fully 
of  extravagance,  and  the  vanity  and  pride  of  human 
nature,  all  cling  to  the  mind,  and  grow  up  with  it, 
unless  they  are  early  driven  out,  until  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  eradicate  them.  MILFORD  BARD. 

There  is  posted  in  one  of  the  windows  of  a  shop 
in  Westminster,  ”  Music  taught  here,”  and  in  the 
other,  •*  Elars  bored  wibout  pain.” 

Coming  to  t/ie  point.— Copy  of  a  tradesman’s  let¬ 
ter  to  a  debtor: — ‘‘Sir — If  you  will  favor  me  with 
the  amount  of  ray  bill,  you  will  obliged  me — if  net 
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THE  PRAIRIE  OR  BARKING  WOLF. 

This  wolf  frequents  llic  prairies,  or  natural  mead¬ 
ows  of  the  west,  where  troops  or  packs  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  arc  Irequelitly 
seen  following  in  the  tram  of  a  herd  of  bunalo  or 
deer,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  such  as  may  die 
from  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  hunters.  At  niglit  they  also  approach  the 
encampments  of  travellers,  whom  they  sometimes 
follow  for  tlie  s.ikc  of  the  carcases  of  animals  which 
are  relinqiiLshed,  and  by  their  discordant  howlings, 
clo't  to  the  tents,  effectually  banish  sleep  from  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  their  noise.  According  to 
Say’s  observation,  they  are 'more  numerous  thsti  any 
of  tlie  other  wolves  which  are  found  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  barking  wolf  closely  resembles  the  domestic 
dog  of  the  Indians  in  s;ppsaraiK>^,  and  is  remar.'- al)i_. 
active  and  intelligt-nt.  Like  the  com'con  wolf,  the 
individuals  of  tliis  ®pecios,  frequently  unite  to  rui 
down  deer,  or  a  binfalo  calf  winch  h.is  been  separ.i 
ted  from  .  le  herd,  thougli  it  requires  the  fullest  e.x- 
ercisf  ,  *  all  til'  i'-  speed,  sig.uily  and  strength,  te 
su'.'etd  1’..  this  chase.  They  ire  very  often  e.vposed 
!■>  great  distress  from  want  of  food,  and  in  this  state 
of  f.iir.,..  '  are  under  the  ne.essity  of  filling  tnoir 
stomachs  .vith  wild  plnmlis,  and  other  fruits  no  less 
indigestible,  in  order  to  allay  in  some  degree,  thr 
inordinate  sens.itions  of  hunger. 

This  wolf  barks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
the  domestic  dog  very  di-tinctly;  the  first  tw’o  or 
tlir.;e  notes  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
pr.iduced  by  a  small  terrier,  but  differs  from  tliat  dog 
by  adding  to  these  sounds  a  lengthened  scream.  f)ii 
account  of  this  habit  of  barkini^.  Say  lias  given  the 
specific  n.ame  of  “  latrans”  to  this  wolf,  which  we 
prefer  to  translate  for  a  trivial  name,  instead  of  using 
that  of  “prrttrt?  wolf’’  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  species. 

In  contirm.ition  of  the  sagacity  of  this  wolf  we 
shall  quote  from  Say,  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  ha- 
yet  been  made  knowMi  of  this  species,  some  anec-| 
dotes  respecting  it.  “  Mr.  [Titian]  Peile  construe 
ted  and  tried  various  kinds  of  traps  to  take  them, 
one  of  which  was  of  the  description  called  a“  live 
trap;V  a  shallow  box  reversed  and  supported  at  one 
end  by  the  well  known  kind  of  trap-sticks,  usually 
called  the  “  figure  four,”  which  elevated  the  front 
of  the  trap  upwards  of  three  feet  above  its  slab  floor¬ 
ing;  the  trap  was  about  six  feet  long,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  breadth,  and  was  plentifully  baited  with  of¬ 
fal.  Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  a  wolf  ac¬ 
tually  burrowed  under  the  flooring,  and  pulled  d  >w'n 
the  bait  through  the  crevices  of  the  floor:  tracks  of 
different  size  were  observed  about  the  tr.ip.  This 
procedure  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  faculty 
beyond  mere  instinct.” 

“  This  trap  proving  useless,  another  w'as  construc¬ 
ted  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  formed  like  a 
large  cage, through  which  the  animals  might  enter, 
but  not  return;  tnis  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  tlic 
wolves  attempted  in  vain  to  get  at  the  bait,  as  they 
would  not  enter  by  the  rout  prepared  for  them. — 
A  large  double  “  steel  trap”  was  next  tried ;  this  was 
profusely  baited,  and  the  whole  with  the  exception 
of  the  bait  w.as  carefully  concealed  beneath  the  fall¬ 
en  leaves.  This  was  also  unsuccessful.  Tracks  of 
the  anticipated  victims  were  next  day  observed  to 
be  impressed  in  numbers  on  the  earth  near  the  spot, 
but  still  tlie  trap  with  its  seductive  charge,  remained 
untouched.  The  b.iit  was  then  removed  from  the 
trap  and  suspended  over  it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree ; 
several  pieces  of  meat  were  also  suspended  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner  from  trees  in  the  vicinity.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  bait  over  the  trap  alone  remained. 
Supposing  that  their  exquisite  sense  of  smell  warned 
them  of  the  position  of  the  tr.ap,  it  was  removed  and 
again  covered  with  leaves,  and  the  baits  being  dis¬ 
posed  as  before,  the  leaves  to  a  considerable  distance 
around  were  burned;  and  the  trap  remained  perfect-j 
ly  concealed  by  ashes;  still  the  bait  over  the  trap 
was  avoided.”  It  was  not  until  a  log-trap  was  used, 
that  an  individual  of  this  species  was  caught.  This 
log-trap  is  made  by  raising  one  log  above  another 
<it  one  end  by  means  of  an  upright  stick,  which  rests 
upon  a  rounded  horizontal  trigger  on  the  lower  | 
leg. 


The  barking  wolt  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  of  which  the  tail  foribs  thirteen  and  a 
half  inches,  exclusive  of  the  hair  at  its  extremity, 
the  ears  are  four  inches  long,  from  the  top  of  the 
head;  and  the  distance  from  the  enterior  caiithus  of 
the  eye,  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  is  three  inches  and 
three-fourths. 

The  general  colour  of  the  barking  w'olf  is  cinere¬ 
ous,  or  gray,  intermingled  witli  black,  and  dull  ful¬ 
vous,  or  cinnamon,  above.  The  hair  is  of  a  dasky 
lead  color  at  l>a<e;  of  a  dull  cinnamon  in  the  middle 
of  its  length,  ami  griy,  ar  black,  at  tip,  being  of 
greater  length  along  the  middle  of  the  back  than  on 
Ollier  parts  of  the  body.  The  ears  are  erect  and 
.ounded  at  lip,  having  the  hair  on  the  back  part  of 
a  cinnamon  color,  and  dark  plumbeous  at  base,  while 
that  on  the  inside  is  gray.  The  eyelids  are  edged 
with  black;  the  superior  eyelashes  are  black  be¬ 
neath,  and  on  itiF  superior  sjrface  of  their  tips.  The 
supplemental  li.f  isniargined  with  black  brown,  be¬ 
fore,  and  edged'with  black  brown,  behind.  The  iris  is 
yellow,  end  the  pupil  of  a  black  blue;  upon  the 
!:»(  hrvrn.ai  sic,  is  a  spot  of  black  brown.  The  face 
is  eiaiiainon  colored,  tinted  with  grayish  on  the  nose; 
the  lips  are  wliite,  edged  with  black,  and  have  three 
series  of  black  bristles.  The  color  of  the  head  be 
tween  the  ears  is  an  intermixture  «f  gray  and  dull 
cinnarnor;  the  color  of  the  sides  is  paler  than  that 
of  the  hack,  and  faintly  bandeil  with  black  above 
the  leg'^,  which  arecinnaman  colored  on  the  outside, 
and  more  distinctly  so  on  the  posterior  hair.  The 
tail  is  straight,  broad  and  bushy,  of  a  gray  colour, 
'ningleil  with  cinn.!inon  alo've,  and  black  at  the  tip 
The  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  the  fail  reaches  to 
the  projection  of  the  os  calc  is,  when  the  leg  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

Different  individuals  exhibit  very  considerable 
variation  in  colouring,  and  hence  many  of  the  mi- 
:iute  markings  given  by  Mr.  Say,  in  tlie  above  de- 
s  rijition,  may  not  be  found  appluable.  He  stales 
himself  that  otlier  specimens  which  lie  saw  differed 
mucfi  from  li is  first  description;  one  “  was  destitute 
of  the  ciiinarnoh  color,  except  on  the  snout,  where 
it  was  but  sliglitly  apparent;  toe  general  colour  was 
tlierefore  gray,  with  an  intermixture  of  black,  in  re 
mote  spots  ami  lines,  varying  ill  position  and  figure 
with  the  direction  of  the  hair.”  Perhaps  no  two 
individuals  could  be  found  rxliibiting  tliroughout 
precisely  the  same  arrangement  of  coloured  mark¬ 
ings. 


PRirsuiAN  RKf;i.MK.\T  OF  GiANTS.  It  was  by 
such  means  only,  that  he  (Frederick  William  of  Prus¬ 
sia)  could,  in  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  load 
the  cellars  of  his  palace  at  Berlin,  witli  a  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  crowns,  (fifteen  millions  ster¬ 
ling,)  all  well  casked  up  in  barrels  hooped  with 
iron.  He  took  great  pleasuie  in  furnishing  the  grand 
apartment  of  the  palace  with  heavy  articles  of  mas¬ 
sy  silver,  in  which  the  work  of  the  workman  sur¬ 
passed  not  the  sterling  of  nature.  He  gave  to  the 
queen,  his  wife,  (in  charge,  that  is,)  a  cabinet,  the 
contents  of  which,  even  to  the  coffee-pot,  were  all 
gold.  The  monarch  used  to  walk  from  his  palace 
clothed  in  an  old  blue  coat  with  copper  buttons,  iialf- 
w.iy  down  his  thighs,  and  when  he  bought  a  new 
one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  again.  It 
was  in  this  dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge 
Serjeant's  cane,  marched  forth  everyday  to  review 
his  regiment  of  giants.  Tlicse  gi.ants  were  his  great¬ 
est  delight,  and  the  things  for  which  He  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  The  men  who  stood  in  the  first 
rank  in  this  regiment  were  none  of  thorn  less  than 
seven  feet  high,  and  he  went  to  purchase  them  from 
the  farthest  part  of  Europe  to  the  liorders  of  Asia. 

I  have  seen  some  of  them  since  his  death.  The  king, 
his  son,  who  loved  handsome,  not  gigantic  men,  had 
given  those  I  saw  to  the  queen,  his  wife,  to  serve  in 
quality  of  Heiduques.  1  remember  that  theyaccoin 
panied  the  old  stage  coach  which  preceded  the  mar¬ 
quis  dc  Beaiivan,  who  came  to  compliment  the  king 
in  the  month  of  November,  1740.  The  late  king 
Frederick  William,  who  had  forrnely  sold  all  tin* 
magnificent  furniture  left  by  his  father,  never  could 
find  a  purchaser  for  that  enormous  unguiMed  coach,  j 
The  Heiduqes,  who  walked  on  each  side  to  support 
it,  in  case  it  should  fall,  shook  hands  with  each  other 
over  the  roof. 

[Afemoirs  of  Voltaire.  Autobiography,  vol.  ii. 
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0^  Mr.  ELISHA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  Encyctopadia, 
is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Biifi'alo. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  in  our  columns  to 
day,  from  the  Milford  Bard,  we  aiknowUuige 
the  receipt  of  the  following  poetic  pieces,  from  the 
same  source; — “To  the  Duellist” — “Woman”— 

“  Ruins  of  Pompeii” - “  Commodore  Porter” — - 

“  What  is  Ma.sonry  ” — and  “  The  Light  of  Masonry  .” 

Sy.m.mes  Theory.  Capt.  Symmes  has  delivered, 
in  this  city,  four  lectures,  explanatory  of  his  tlieory 
of  the  Eartli:  we  were  present  only  at  the  delivery 
of  about  half  of  one  of  his  lectures,  -and,  of  course, 
obtained  but  a  superficial  idea  of  his  notions. 

!n  the  eyes  of  others.  Captain  Sym.mes  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  very  queer  sort  of  man — perhaps  he  is 
so;  but  as  our  observation  did  not  attempt  to  dis 
cover  the  fashion  of  bis  trowsers,  the  texture  of  his 
coat,  nor  whether  he  wore  his  hair  in  a  cue,  or  fri- 
seured,  after  the  manner  of  the  metropolitan  exqui¬ 
sites,  we  shall  not  attempt  a  criticism  of  his  “out 
ward  man.”  Editors,  as  well  as  others,  are  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  couppling  this  gentleman’s  name  with 
burlesque,  that  of  a  sort  charitably  contemptuous 
smile  invariably  accompanies  the  mention  of  it.  Why 
it  should  be  so,  wc  arc  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless 
orthodoxy  in  science  be  deemed  as  inviolable  as 
orthodoxy  in  religion.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  may 
as  well  bid  farewell  t'  improvement  at  once,  as  to 
bother  the  brain  after  that  which  we  are  forbidden 
to  find.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  trammeled  with  imaginary  incon 
gruity,  we  see  no  reason  why  Capt.  Symmes  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  friend  to  science,  and  as  one  who, 
if  he  docs  not  establish  his  whole  theory,  may  yet 
bring  into  notice  many  hidden  truths. 

We  are  not  so  fond  of  novelty  as  to  pin  our  faith 
I  to  Capt.  Sym.mes  notions  as  soon  as  they  are  dealt 
jout,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  a  more  forci¬ 
ble  recommendation  than  i.  furnislied  by  tlieir  new¬ 
ness;  yet  it  is  not  creditable  to  any  one,  to  be  s® 
very  stubborn  as  to  adhere  to  any  theory,  however 
old,  when  its  errors  ara  pointed  out,  and  made  ob¬ 
vious  to  common  sense.  Speculators  must  yield  con 
viction  to  the  strongest  argument;  and  as  Captain 
Sy.m.mes  has  the  stongest  in  his  favour,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  we  think  that  his  opinions  arc  entitled  to 
respect,  and  his  witnesses  to  an  impartial  examina 
lion.  Those  who  do  not  feel  enough  interested  in 
the  subject  to  pay  attention  to  the  (Captain’s  rea¬ 
soning,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  laugh  at  him,  if 
they  please;  hut,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  Captain, 
he  will  prove  them  to  be  silly  fellows  before  he  has 
done  with  them. 

A  late  Liverpool  Mercury  contains  an  article  of 
some  length  on  this  subject.  It  deals  lightly  with 
the  new’  theory,  at  first;  but  as  the  article  grows 
longer,  it  becomes  more  serious,  and  the  editors  rea¬ 
dily  concede  that,  if  the  proposed  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole  be  prosecuted,  much  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  science  must  necessarily  result  from  it.  They 
say:  “  Independent  of  Capt.  Symmes’  whimsical  no¬ 
tions  of  the  polar  apertures,  or  the  concentric  rings 
in  the  interior  of  nur  globe,  he  may  entertain  very 
rational  and  well  deduced  opinions  on  other  points, 
connected  with  the  objects  of  his  expedition;  and  it 
IS  to  put  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  to  the  test, 
that  the  voyage  will  in  all  probability  be  underta- 
I  ken ;  and  Capt.  Symmes  eventually  benefit  the  caRse 
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of  science  and  extend  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
althouKh  in  tome  respects  he  muy  be  at  much  a  vis¬ 
ionary  in  theology  or  philotophy  at  Brothers  or  Jo¬ 
hanna  Southcote  were  in  reli);ion.  The  alchymistt 
of  old,  although  they  were  in  pursuit  of  an  unattain¬ 
able  object,  and  one,  too,  which  if  attained,  would 
be  worthless,  made  many  most  important  scientific 
discoveries  in  the  course  of  their  experiments.  In 
like  manner,  the  American  enthusiast,  although  he 
may  fiiil  to  discover  the  polar  apertures  in  which  he 
firmly  believes,  may  make  some  discoveries  of  infi 
nitely  greater  importance; — we  say,  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  our  globe 
eu  or  closed  at  the  poles,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
sort  »f  consequence  to  us,  as  we  can  never  get  at 
them,  either  to  prove  the  fact,  or  to  benefit  by  the 
phenomenon.’’ 


Trial  for  marriage — not  breach  of.  A 
curious  and  novel  trial  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
city  court  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  It  appears  that 
a  law  of  that  state,  passed  in  the  year  1777,  prohi¬ 
bits  marrying,  under  a  severe  penalty,  within  cer¬ 
tain  degrees  of  affinity  therein  stated.  The  traver¬ 
ser  had  married  his  wife’s  daughter — the  parties  were 
both  residents  of  the  state — they  left  the  state,  went 
to  Pennsylvania,  there  joined  in  wedlock,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  to  B  iltimore.  They  were  citizens  be¬ 
longing  to  the  state  of  Maryland  at  the  time  of  the 
contract;  which,  though  stipulated  to  be  performed 
while  in  Baltimore,  was  not  solemnized  until  they 
reached  Pennsylvania,  and  being  there  consumm.i 
fed,  was  finally  completed  by  returning  to  Maryland. 

The  counsel  for  the  accused,  (says  the  Aiiivappolis 
Carrolltoni*n)  contended  that  the  Baltimore  city 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  case, and  that  they 
could  not  be  amenable  to  a  Maryland  tribunal,  for  a 
crime  committed  beyond  the  limits  of  that  state. — 
The  case  was  well  argued,  and  every  circumst.vnce 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  benefit  the  traverser  was 
ably  enforced — but  the  charge  was  too  strongly  sus¬ 
tained  to  be  shaken  by  any  eloquence,  however  ir 
resistible.  The  court  overruled  the  objections  to 
the  jurisdiction,  Sic.  and  pronounced  against  the  of¬ 
fender  the  penalty  annexed  to  his  transgression. 


Impuisonment  for  debt,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  abolish  impprisonment  for  debt.  VVe  hear¬ 
tily  join,  in  the  w’ish  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Vermont  Patriot,  that  it  may  “enlist  the  energetic 
exertions  of  every  friend  to  liberty  and  justice,  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  a  practice  so  useless  to  the 
rich,  so  distressing  to  the  pour,  and  so  abhorrent  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity”  The  state  of  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  to  abolish  this  punishment  for 
the  crime  af  being  poor,  and  we  hope  the  example 
will  be  followed  by  other  states,  until  this  odious 
feature  it  unknown  to  the  statutes  of  our  country. 


Lf.ctitres  on  History.  Miss  Clarke,  from 
a  southern  city,  has  commenced  a  course  of  Histnri- 
al  Le<  tures,  at  the  F'emale  Academy.  She  appears 
to  understand  her  subject  very  well,  and  her  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  clear  and  distinct.  She  illustrates  her  lec¬ 
tures  with  charts,  and  at  the  close  of  each,  gives  d 
biographical  sketch  of  tome  eminent  individual. 


The  Pope  has  appointed  a  Catholic  priest  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  to  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  ovei 
the  catholic  church  in  Canada,  with  an  income  o> 
about  £10,000,  Halifax  currency,  which  is  equal  to 
5^50.000,  per  annum 
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At  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  St  tes,  lately 

held  in  Philadelphia,  a  prosecution  commenced  by  one  sUter 
against  another  for  talcing  a  letter  from  the  post  oliice,  and  open¬ 
ing  or  causing  it  to  be  opened,  was  tried,  and  terminated,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  Both  the 

Iiarties  are  respectable,  and  we  hope  that  a  case  of  the  same 
lind  may  never  aqain  occur  in  ibu  country.  We  have  noticed 
I  only  to  reprobate  it,  and  suggest  that  perhaps  a  little  kind  iu- 
terpositioD  on  the  part  of  magistrates  and  others  is  alone  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  these  unhappy  family  broils  from  being  carried 
to  an  issue  so  painful,  and  so  well  calculated  to  mortify  and  in¬ 
jure  the  reputations  of  a  whole  connexion,  as  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

Love,  Poverty,  and  Resolution.  We  have  been 
told,  (says  the  YurU,  Pa.  Recorder)  of  an  enamored  couple  who 
came  to  town  last  week  and  ventured  into  the  “  honorable  estate 
of  matrimony,”  though  their  joint  stock  of  cash  did  not  enable 
them  to  pay  the  Magistrate  more  than  seventy-tiva  cents — just 
the  half  of  his  le;'al  fee.  This  is  truly  marrying  in  spite  of  for¬ 
tune’s  frowns  and  “  all  the  ills  of  poverty-” 

Roasting  a  Jew. — “for  the  good  of  the  church,"  of 
Spainf  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  late  horrible 
sacrifice  in  Spain,  extracted  from  a  private  letter  received  at  Pa¬ 
ris  from  Madrid:  The  brotherhood  of  “  saintHermandad”  took 
the  road  to  Valencia,  followed  by  numbers  of  associates,  tos.ac- 
rifice  the  unfortunate  Hebrew-  All  the  thieves,  siiiux'alers,  and 
assassins,  surrounded  the  pile,  carrying  the  banners  of  ihe  inqui¬ 
sition  and  saint  Itominique, preceded  by  monks,  singingthepsa/m 
of  D  itid.  Between  them  was  placed  their  unfortunate  victim, 
who  was  clad  in  a  smock  frock,  upon  which  was  painted  vari¬ 
ous  devils,  having  on  his  head  a  it.isteboard  cap,  decorated  with  ; 
dames  of  fire-  He  was  escorted  by  two  Dominican  friars,  who 
cmtplimenled  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  being  about  to  be 
horned  for  Utt  mtvaticuof  hU  soul;  they  embraced  him.  The 
wretched  man  having  been  ga-iged  and  tied  down,  the  torch  was 
4|>plied.  and  the  torturers  surrounded  the  pile,  singing  hymns  to 
drown  his  cries. 

North  Carolina  gold  mines.  A  letter  from  an  in- 
lelligent  citizen  i  f  North  Carolina  to  another  in  another  in  this 
citv,  under  date  of  S  lisbury,  October  6,  says; — “  The  extent 
and  value  of  the  Oold  mines  are  becoming  every  day  more  ap¬ 
parent-  Of  course  some  mines  are  larger  than  others.  Tne 
one  at  Chisholm’s  has  been  found  to  be  rich  fora  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  branch,  and  oa  each  side  from  10  to  20  yards.  There 
■li  e  mat  y  s|Mitsof  10,  20  to  100  acres  on  which  gold  can  be  found, 
aieraging  Ir^tn  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  gold  per  bushel  of 
earth.  In  the  most  of  the.ie  places,  it  is  not  gold  hut  water 
th.it  is  scarce.  Gold  has  been  lound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charlotte:  those  mines  are  rich;  but  their  c.xtent  is  aot  yet 
known.  'I'hegold  found  there  is  in  very  fine  particles,  embed¬ 
ded  ill  rernirinous  clay,  running  in  veins.  This  is  taken  out, 
made  tiue,  then  washed  down,  and  the  gold  amalgamated.  Chish- 
bolm's  gold  mine  is  situated  two  miles  above  the  Narrows  of 
the  Yadkin  river,  on  Beaver  dam  Creek,  almost  one  mile  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  on  this  mine  we  are  erecting  our  steam  engines. 
If  the  machinery  for  working  answer  the  purpose,  we  cannot 
fail  to  do  a  goml  business.  The  cold  is  there — all  that  we  want, 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  is  labor-sav  ing  machinery. 

A  letter  from  St.  J.ngo  de  Cuba,  under  the  date  of 
21it  September,  mentions  that  on  the  ISth  an  awful  earthquake 
was  experienerd  there — “  There  were  two  shocks,  Ihe  second 
more  severe  than  the  first,  and  the  duration  of  each  was  about 
.vne  oiiiitite.  The  noise  resembled  the  rumbling  »f  heavy  load¬ 
ed  wagons  dragged  over  a  paved  archway,  and  finished  with  a 
tiTmendons  explosion  like  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  cannon.  The  c>  nfusion  was  unexampled — 
men.  women  and  children  suddenly  leaving  their  beds  and  run¬ 
ning  in  every  direction;  some  with  little  clothing  on,  iiianv  en¬ 
tirely  n.iked.  The  most  pitiful  cries  and  shrieks  were  heard 
from  these  territied  people,  who  were  to  be  seen  running  to  the 
Cathedral  and  nflering  up  their  hurried  devotions  of  the  iiu  - 
ment.  But  few  houses  were  thrown  down,  no  lives  lost,  and 
the  damage  was  cnni|>aratively  trifling.  Numbers  of  large  fish 
were  observed  jumping  .and  playing  almut  the  vessels  in  the  bar 
bor,  just  before  the  shock. 

Coffoe  MiMx,  the  screw  of  which  proves  to  be  of 
horn,  have  been  sold  at  New  Orleans.  The  land  of  wooden 
nutmegs  is  charged  with  the  cheat. 

:: - - -  '  - 1-  -Jm — 

SAIsT^AOUTTDI. 


A  New-Jersey  Schoolmaster.  The  follow 
int;  was  handed  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  rospertubili  j 
ty,  as  a  p:entiine  transcript  of  a  document  which  was 
circulated  somi-titne  since  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Koadstown,  New-Jersoy.  No  business  has  more  in- 
trintic  respet  tabilitv  than  that  of  an  instructor  of 
youth,  and  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted  that  a 
profession  of  so  inucli  importance  to  the  commuiiitv 
should  be  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  ignorance 
of  its  pretenders.  [Cam.  AJv. 

Roads-town,  February  ‘iSth,  1B18. 

This  affidavit  or  declaration  i«  to  certify  and  inform 
the  respectable  antoeci  of  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes,  that  if  a  competent  multitude  of  tryo’s  or 
students  be  ap:(!;regated  in  conjunction  to  the  stipu¬ 
lation  of  the  insertion  herein  m«de  muiifist,  th.ii 
VV.  \Vm.  Wo-  d  of  the  corporation  of  Greenwich, 
will  (God  willing)  rommen-e  his  talental  exposi 
lion,  in  the.  juvenile  or  recent  m.nsion  of  literature 

III  the  vicinity  .ibove  cited,  on - .  Where  he 

Uvill  dogmatize  the  sentence  of  orthography  orspel- 
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ling,  prelection,  or  reading,  chirography  or  writing, 
arithmeticor  mathemaical  numbers,  at  $‘2  and  fifty 
cents  a  scholar.  Book  keeping,  geography  and  gram 
mar  or  philogical  powers  which  consist  uf  orthogra 
phy  or  the  art  of  spelling.  2Jly,  eiimology  or  de¬ 
duction  of  radical  words  the  infiection  nouns  and 
verbs,  &c.  3dly,  syntax  the  construction  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  words,  Prosody  that  which  teaches  the  sound 
quantity  of  syllables,  manner  of  verbs,  these  latter 
branches  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  quarter  and 
at  term  of  seventy-two  days  for  a  quarter. 

We  the  subscribers  do  each  severally  aggres  to 
pay  the  said  Wood  the  said  sum  of  money  for  teach 
ing  the  aforesaid  branches  of  science. 

Subscribers  names. 


MISERIES  OF  A  BALL  ROOM 

Lamentation  1. — After  repeated  warniugs  to  be  at 
your  place  of  rendezvous;  prepared  to  glide  gaily 
through  the  “  mazy  dance,”  at  a  remarkably  early 
h  >ur — to  be  obliged,  through  the  tardiness  of  tho 
in.in  igers  in  distributing  the  tickets,  and  the  dilficul- 
ty  the  company  cause  in  replying  to  their  numbers, 
to  sit  still  two  or  three  hours,  filled  with  anxious 
and  disappointed  expectation. 

2.  To  be  engaged  to  dance  with  a  partner  who 
blunders  all  the  way  down  a  country  dance,  after 
receiving  ten  or  a  dozen  first  rate  invitations. 

3.  The  plague  of  that  complicated  evolution  ca\]ed 
“  right  ami  left,”  from  the  awkwardness  of  some, 
and  the  inattention  of  others. 

4.  To  have  for  your  own  partner,  or  your  next 
neighbour,  a  gentleman  with  a  frock  coat. 

5.  To  have  a  new  pair  of  gloves  mined  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  partner’s  neglecting  to  wear  bis;  or, 
in  plain  English,  to  have  your  neat  white  kids  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  his  parsimony. 

6.  Through  the  inditl'erence  of  the  company,  to 
have  a  continuation  of  mistakes,  while  dancing  your 
favorite  figure. 

7.  While  in  the  act  of  taking  your  very  much  ad¬ 
mired  balance,  to  be  tripped  up  with  your  untied 
shoe-string. 

8.  While  going  down  the  middle,  with  quick 
music,  to  be  delighted  with  the  sight  of  your  comb 
upon  the  floor,  and  your  hair  flowing  upon  your 
shoulders. 

9.  Dancing  half  the  night  in  a  pair  of  shoes  far 

too  tight  in  length  and  breadth — nn  n-ntionablet  on 
every  toe.  Jemi.ma  Sensitive. 

Additional  misery,  by  a  gentleman. — A  verbal  in¬ 
vitation  given  in  so  equivocal  manner,  that  you  find 
yourself,  on  the  appointed  evening,  waiting  on  a 
friend  who  had  no  thoughts  of  seeing  you. 


I  Gratitupt.  A  grotesque  instance  of  the  power 
of  gratitude  is  shown  in  a  modern  Kentish  anecdote, 
perfectly  well  attested. 

A  person  of  Whitestablc,  named  Patten,  was  well 
known  in  his  own  neighborhood  as  a  man  of  great  hu¬ 
mor,  and  equally  great  extravagance.  Once  st.md- 
ing  in  need  of  a  new  wig,  his  old  one  defying  all 
farther  assistance  of  art,  he  went  over  to  Canterbu¬ 
ry,  and  applied  to  a  barber,  young  in  the  business, 
to  make  him  one.  The  tradesman,  who  was  just 
going  to  dinner,  begged  the  honor  of  his  new  cus- 
lomer's  company  at  his  meal,  to  which  Patten  most 
readily  consented.  After  dinner  a  l.irge  bowl  of 
iMim  h  was  produced,  and  the  happy  guest,  with 
'•qual  readiness  joined  in  its  demolition.  When  it 
vas  out,  the  barber  was  proceeding  to  business,  and 
began  to  handle  his  measure,  when  Mr  Patten  de¬ 
sired  him  to  desist,  saving  he  should  not  make  his 
wig.  “  Why  not!”  exclaimed  the  honest  ho«t;  “  have 
1  done  any  thing  to  offend  you  Sir?”  “  Not  in  the 
least,”  replied  the  g 'c-t;  “  I  find  voii  arc  a  very 
honest  good-natured  fellow  ;  so  I  will  lake  somebody 
else  in.  Had  you  made  it,  you  would  never  have 
been  paid  for  it.” 


I  have  heard  of  a  travelling  Englishman,  in  France, 
of  whom  was  demanded  on  his  leaving  his  apart¬ 
ment,  the  price  of  a  cracked  pane  of  glass.  His  con¬ 
science  acquitted  him  of  t*>e  deed;  after  having  for 
some  time  fruitles.sly  pleaded  his  innocence,  he  qui¬ 
etly  raised  his  cane  and  broke  in  pieces  the  cause  of 
the  altercation.  “  This  pane  shall  be  paid  for  no 
more,”  said  he,  patrioticallv  mindful  of  the  interests 
of  his  successors. 
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pcxmiY.  _____ 

>On  THE  ALBANY  ESCnlTOIK- 

EUIN,  ARISE ! 

O  Erin,  thou  queen  of  the  ocean,  ariee,— 

Scire  the  liuhtninei  that  'lumine  the  vault  of  the  akicf,— 
Onup  the  weapons  of  war,  for  thy  valor  if  known, 

And  the  tyrant  fhall  trcmhle  on  Albion’f  throne- 

Go  forth  like  a  flame  in  the  forest  afar,— 

Sound  the  trump  of  thy  triumph  from  liberty's  car,— 

Rend  the  chains  of  opprettion— be  monarchy  hurl'd. 

And  thy  glory  sliall  jladdcn^the  gloom  of  the  world. 

Th’  avalanche  of  the  Alps  shall  not  strike  more  alarms 
To  dread  monarchy’s  monsters,  than  Ireland's  arms ; 

An  eruption  of  Etna  less  dread  shall  impart. 

Than  the  valor  of  Erin,  best  vein  of  ber  heart. 

How  long  shall  the  sceptre  of  slavery  wave 
O’er  tbc  wish  of  the  world  and  the  blailes  of  the  bravel 
Ilow  long  shall  the  crown  and  the  crosier  unite 
To  extinguish  the  lamp  of  thy  liberty’s  light  1 

How  long  shall  the  weapons  thy  warriors  wore, 
t'ease  to  spread  the  red  gush  of  tyrannical  gore  1 
How  long  shall  the  grave  of  thy  glory  be  view’d 
tVhere  the  tomb  of  the  tyrant  should  glitter  with  blood  1 

O  Erin,  arise  in  the  strengh  of  thy  might, — 

Go  forth  in  thy  fame,  to  the  field  of  the  fight, — 

Let  th#  wrath  of  thy  wrongs  nerve  the  arm  of  the  brave. 
And  the  march  of  the  monarch  shall  be  to  the  gravel 

Bid  the  angel  of  death  visit  Erin  once  more, — 

Wake  the  engines  of  thunder  on  every  shore, — 

Wrap  the  ranks  of  oppression  in  floods  of  (hy  fir*. 

And  the  doom  of  the  despot  the  world  shall  admire . 

Then  shall  freedom  walk  forth  in  thy  gardens  again. 

And  the  voice  of  her  victory  sound  o'er  the  main : 

Then  millions  unborn  shall  rejoice  in  the  cause 
That  gave  Ireland  liberty— liberty  laws. 

O,  hasten  the  hour,  when  the  flame  shall  retire. 

And  the  breasts  of  the  brave  of  all  Europe  shall  fire; 

When  each  tyrant  shall  fall,  and  when  tyranny  hurl’d. 

The  banner  of  freedom  shall  wave  to  the  world. 

Vifford,  Dei  MILFORD  BARD 

FOR  THE  ALBANY  ESCRITOIR 

TO  ***•*•• 

Believe  it  not,  ton  generous  maid. 

This  withering  heart  can  never  lore  thee ; 

And  if  my  eye  has  aught  betrayed. 

Of  tenderest  meaning,  'twas  to  prove  tbee- 
Such  chswms  as  thine  may  fill  awhile. 

But  cannot  tarry  in  the  bosom. 

Where  many  a  faithless,  flattering  smile. 

Has  strained  its  cords— but  to  unloose  them. 

Far — far  too  dear,  that  heart  of  thine. 

To  waste  a  thought  on  one  so  callous 
To  the  bright  raptures  which  entwine 
Aflection’s  sparkling,  cheering,  chalice. 

Yet  that  soft  passion  (true,  ’tis  soft, 

Nor  cruel  but  when  basely  broken,) 

Has  wandered  through  my  heart  so  oft. 

The  soul  is  tortured  by  the  token. 

I  will  not  tell  thee,  generous  maid. 

One  half  the  anguish  which  has  wrung  me; 

The  smiles  which  cherished  and  betrayed; 

The  friends  who  flattered,  while  they  stung  me. 

If  I  could  count  my  Borrows  o’er. 

To  thee  it  were  in  vain  to  show  them; 

So  my  stick  is  their  heavy  score 
That  one  to  pure  may  never  know  them- 

1  am  not  what  I  seem  to  be. 

Nor  hating,  though  forever  h.vted; 

And  when  I  gaze  awhile  on  thee, 

The  warmth  of  youth  seems  unabated; 

And  in  my  heart  it  lingers  yet;— 

Not  with  the  glow  which  childhood  lighted. 

But  like  tha  withering  plant,  when  wet. 

Revives, — but  to  be  sooner  blighted. 

Yet  I  was  made  for  deepest  love; 

For  firmest  ties  has  nature  shaped  me; 

Yet  sorrow  forced  my  will  to  rove. 

And  all  its  firmness  has  escaped  me 


And  even  when  on  my  furrowed  brow 
The  smile  of  transient  peace  is  given. 

The  heart  from  which  sqcb  visions  flow 
Is  blighted,  withered,  wrung,  and  riven- 
JVot).  1-  G. 

A  WATERY  GRAVE, 

“And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean!” — Byron 
When  this  fruit  form  returns  to  dust, 

.As  very  soon,  I  ween,  it  must. 

Consign  it  to  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

And  wear  no  sable  weeds  fiu  me' 

Oh!  lay  me  not  in  earth  to  sleep  -- 
There  I  could  never  rest — 

Give,  give  my  ashes  to  the  deep. 

It  is  my  last  request* 

Ve  creatures  of  the  pathless  deep, 

Mv  heart  is  yours — tlie  bauble  keep— 

Do  with  it  as  you  will- 
I  little  reck  where  it  may  lie, 

Bo  that  from  m.'ui's  unhaflnwed  rye 
It  may  be  sacred  still. 

For  I  have  curbed,  with  jealous  care. 

The  feelings  strong  that  struggle  there. 

Because  1  ill  eould  brook 
That  the  cold  crowd,  whose  breasts  of  steel 
Have  never  felt — as  I  can  feel — 

Should  on  its  secrets  look. 

Lonely  I  feel  amidst  the  crowd — 

Lonely  my  grave  shall  be, 

When  I  am  wrapped  in  my  weedy  shroud. 

Under  thy  waves,  oh,  Sea! 

Mv  voung  eyes  opened  on  thy  face 
When  first  they  saw  the  light; 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  resting  place 
When  they  are  closed  in  night. 

1  sometimes  think — I  know  not  wh.it 
Can  wake  a  thought  so  wild — 

In  some  existence  now  for|rot, 

1  must  have  been  thy  child — 

And  ’tis  from  thee  that  I  inherit 
This  ceaseless — restlessness  of  spirit 
For  when  I  watch  thy  waters  roll. 

And  listen  to  their  roar. 

Their  mingled  mnrmur  greets  my  soul 
Like  sounds  well  known  before. 

As  music  we  were  wont  to  love 
In  days  of  bliss  gone  by. 

In  after  years  the  soul  can  move, 

Almost  to  agony, 

And  make  it  longing,  lingering, 

A  veaming  look  upon  the  past — 

So  does  thy  hollow  voice  awake 
Feelings  that  all  my  being  shake ; 

And  when  its  murmuring  sound  I  hark 
Oh!  I  can  scarce  forbear 
From  plunging  in  thy  waters  dark. 

To  seek  forcomiort  there. 
**»*••♦* 

Yon  ship  th.at  ploughs  her  way 
Over  the  waters  green. 

Leaves  not  a  trace  to  say 
Where  she  hath  been. 

Bo  doth  the  sweetest  flower. 

When  it  hath  bloomed  its  hour, 

A’ield  up  its  fragrance  to  the  wind, 

.And  leave  no  vestiges  behind . 

And  so  would  I,  when  I  am  not, 

I.ay  down  in  peace  and  be  forgot — 

A  salt  wave  for  a  winding  sheet — 

The  winds  to  howl  my  dirge; 

And  all  the  tears  that  flow  for  me 
Wept  by  the  sounding  surge. 

Then  lay  me  not  in  earth  to  sleep — 

There  I  could  never  rest; 

Give — give  ray  ashes  to  the  deep — 

It  is  my  last  request 


LITERARY  PRIZES. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Al¬ 
bum  intends  distributing  the  following  literary  prizes.  The 
merit  of  the  piece*  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  literary 
gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  viz. 

For  the  best  origioul  'I'ale,  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  original  Tale,  thirty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a 
gold  medal  of  the  same  value- 

For  the  best  original  Essay,  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  original  Essay,  twenty  dollars  in  cash, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  best  original  Poem,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  lines, 
thirty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  original  Poem,  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  lines,  twenty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold  medal  of  the  same 
value. 

To  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  “  The  Album  and  Ladies’  Weekly  Gazette,”  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  follows:— The  Tales  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December  next. — The  Essays  on  or  before  the  twentieth  dav 
January  next — and  the  Poems  on  or  before  the  twenty-seconsl 
day  of  Februaiy  next.  Each  article  to  be  accompanied  with  .i 
sealed  note,  containing  the  writer’s  name  and  address,  which 
will  in  no  case  be  opened,  unless  a  premium  be  awanled  to  the. 
writer  thereof. 


C,aXBm>AR  OF  COISMUNIOATZOirs. 

NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

Temple  Encampment.  Albany,  2dFri.e.||, 

Temple  Royal  .Arch  Chapter,  Albany,  Nov-  I4. 

Master’s  Lodge,  Albany,  Nor.fi 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  Albany,  Nov.  If. 

Temple  Lodge,  Albany,  Nov.  7 

Ineflable  lx>&e,  Albany,  Nov. 

Wadsworth  (^apter,  Rcnsselaerville,  Nov  7. 

Rensselaer  Lodge,  Rensselacrville,  Nov.  b. 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge,  Westerlo,  AV.pr.  f.® 

Hiram  Lodge,  Knox,  Tu  pr.f.re 

McIKmougn  lovdge,  Greenbnsh,  I&3Me.m. 

.Apollo  Chapter,  Troy,  Nov.  12. 

.A|m>IIo  Lodge,  Troy,  Nov.  14. 

St.  George’s  Lodge,  Schenectady,  SdM.e.m 

La  Fayette  Encampment,  Hudson,  1st  Fri.  dc 

Hudson  Chapter,  Hudson,  2dTBcs.do 

Hudson  Lodge,  Hudson,  1st  Mo.  do 

Solon  I.avdgc.  Athens,  W.  pr.f.in. 

Coxsackie  Chapter,  Coxsackie,  MonAf.fir. 

-Ark  Lodge,  Coxsackie,  Mon.pr.fw 

Catskill  Chapter,  Catskill,  Mon.  do. 

Catskill  LiMlgc,  Catskill,  Thun.  do. 

Solomon’s  Chapter,  Poughkeepsie,  Tu.  af.  f.  a 

Solomon's  Lodge,  Poughkeepsie,  Eve.  off.  m 

Kingston  Liwlge,  Kingston,  hjichfullin 

Rome  Chapter,  Rome,  W.af.  f.  n. 

Dansviile  Royal  .Arch  Chapter,  Dansville  village.  Fr.  pr.  f.  n. 

Daiisville  IxNlge,  Ihinsville  village,  Mon.  do. 

.Aubuni  Chapter,  Auburn,  Thun. do. 

Federal  Chapter,  1  Watertown,  Wed.  do. 

Pcii-Yan  Chapter,  I  Pcii-Yan,  'I'hun.  do. 

Vt-rnon  Lodge,  |  Pen-Yan,  Tues.  do 

Al  HANY  TYPl*:  FOlM)RV.~ 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TV'  PE  FOUNDRY, 

in  the  city  of  .Albany,  at  No.  3  Beaver-street,  near  the  conut 
of  South-Market -street,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  commonly  used  by  Printers.  lie  hoi  or, 
h.-iiid  a  large  assortment  of  Newspaper  ar.d  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  not  exhibited  Ln  the  sperin,cn< 
of  other  foundries  For  sale,  also,  founts  of  Pica,  Small  Pici 
Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  partially  worn  in  steroivping. 

ALONZO  W  KINSLIX 

Albany,  August  12.  _ 

AIsBATT?  BRUSH  IVIANOTACTC^ 

NORRI.S  TARRELL,  respectfully  infornu 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  stock  andtrarfi- 
of  the  late  II.  Durrie.  where  may  be  had  at  all  times  an  rx- 
tensive  assortment  of  BRUSHES.  TRUNKSand  B.ANDHDX- 
ES,of  every  description,  as  low  as  can  be  found  in  the  stilt 
Said  articles  are  of  his  own  manufacturing,  and  warranted  st 
the  first  quality.  .All  Factory  and  Machine  Brushes  made  it 
the  shortest  notice. 

rtO-  C  ASH,  and  the  highest  price,  )>aid  for  lioz’s  Bristiri, 
at  No.  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  >Iu 
teiira. 

■Inly  22.  _  _ 

/kaENTS'rOR  THE  ESO]UTOZR7~ 

Dr-  C.  S.  Button,  .Arcadia,  W.vyne  co. 

A.  W.  Golf,  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  .Ames,  Editor  of  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salina. 

U.  Olipliant.  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cavuga  connfv. 

R.  Marlin,  one  of  the  editors  ol  the  Telegraph,  RochestW 
J.  .1.  Tappen.  Editor  Whig,  Monticclio,  Sullivan  coiintv 
P.  ,K.  Allen,  Editor  of  .Advocate,  Kingston.  Ulster  ooiinlv. 
I'Mitor  Album  and  Ladies’  Weekly  Gazette,  Philadelphi's. 
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Ijyraan  Ellis,  P.  AT.,  and  Theodore  Dickinson,  Ellisburgh. 

P.  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Herald.  Johnstown. 

James'  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Sandy  Hill. 

Smith  and  Tourtellott,  Editors  of  the  Journal,  Cortland  A'illa:> 
David  Haigh,  Lockport.  Niagara  countv. 

Dr.  Win.  11.  Collar,  P.  M.,  Middlebury'Villago. 

Thomas  B.  Bamura,  Editor  of  the  .Advertiser,  Syracuse* 

C.  P.  Ilarnnm,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph.  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  1).  W.  Drown,  P.  M.,De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  co. 
.^.imiiel  Peck.  Malone,  Franklin  county. 

Editor  of  the  Puhlie  .Advertiser,  Louisville,  Kcntuckr. 

R.  .M.  Voorhees,  Editor  Village  Register,  AVest-Uaion,  Olm 
George  Na.shee  &  Co.  Editors  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohii 
Editor  Repuhlic.an,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Ira  Davis,  Postmaster,  P.-issumpiic,  A’ermont 

Agents  allowed  every  seventh  copy,  gratis 


THE  ESORITOIR: 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM 

/*  puhliskcd  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  Commercial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  and  Ilrarr 
streets,  Albany. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum 
in  advance,  or  tliree  dollars  payable  semi-annually 
Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addresse  l 
to  tha  Editor  through  the  Post-Office. 


